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OSCAR VON ENGELN DECORATIVE GRAPE STUDY 


The Work of the Salon Club 


ROBERT KOEHLER 


Director of the Minneapolis School of Fine Arts 


ITHOUT doubt we are still far from being an “artistic people;”’ 

and within the lifetime of the present constituents of our nation 

it is not likely that we shall attain to that distinction. Nevertheless, 

it does no longer require any diligent search to discover the pres- 
ence of true art among us, nor is this localized in any particular part of the 
country, though necessarily more prevalent in some sections than in others. There 
is, however, no community in the States in which art in some form, consciously 
or unconsciously, is not accorded more than passing attention; while in the older 
centers of culture, life without art is no longer thinkable. This has not always 
been so within the memory of the present generation, and you may meet men 
to-day (but no women) who freely acknowledge that they have no use for art and 
actually live up to their standard — or think they do, by refusing to patronize 
picture exhibitions and symphony concerts. While it is undoubtedly true that 
many who regularly attend these functions are unable at first to distinguish 
between good and bad painting, between classic and trashy music, they are 
bound in the course of time to gain such knowledge, and delight in the achieve- 
ment. All art-appreciation is a matter of growth; no one is born, full-fledged, 
thereto. Opinions differ widely as to the best methods of fostering such growth, 


none of them reaching all for whom it was designed. The most hopeful pros- 
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pect is offered by the present attitude of our public schools in recognizing the 
importance of the fundamental principles of art in education; and while these are 
not always taught in the most scientific manner, much good has already been ac- 
complished and the tendency is toward constant improvement of methods. What 
an advantage our children have over their parents! Art with them is no longer the 
sole privilege of a few, is no longer to be sought only in costly articles which none 
but the wealthy can procure, but may be found in quite inexpensive furniture, 
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carpets and wall-papers, as well as in prints and pictures produced by mechanical 
processes, governed by the skill and judgment of an artist. 

It is no longer a matter of dispute that photography is more than a mere 
mechanical process, though it is not so very long since the question has been de- 
cided, while many an artist of the brush still looks askance at him of the camera 
and refuses to call him brother. But not a few eminent painters are now on rec- 
ord approving of the photographer’s methods as a legitimate means for artistic 
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expression, while some have themselves adopted them as part of their craft, 
making chemicals and sunlight serve the purpose of brush and pigment. 

Photography has now become a well-recognized expression of artistic feel- 
ing, and certain exponents of the art have achieved enviable fame, their names 
being as well known in all civilized countries as those of many painters — or de- 
serve to be. 

The exhibitions of the ‘Salon Club of America” are art exhibitions, worthy 
of much greater popularity than they already enjoy. They appeal far more to the 
artist than they do to the professional photographer — more’s the pity. For the 
latter should gain inspiration from this work and apply it to his own. Your cus- 
tomers would not have it? Educate them up to it. But first educate yourself. 
Discard the notion that your work is good because your customers like it; they 
know less than you, and very likely you don’t know all. 
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Here are men and women devoting their lives to photography, not primarily 
for the purpose of making a living thereby, but because it offers a chance to pro- 
duce things of beauty, objects of art, that will live as such in times to come, giv- 
ing delight to people long after the original models have ceased to exist cr to in- 
terest any one save for the artistic possibilities they suggested to the photog. 
rapher. When to-day we see a poorly-painted portrait of some notable person- 
age of the early seventeenth century, we are apt to say, ‘“‘Oh, why didn’t he have 
Velasquez paint it? Then we should have something worth while.” And so it 
will be with your mechanical likenesses; if any should survive, people will say, 
“Why did n’t he have some camera-artist do it ? Then it would be worth having.” 

Take, for instance, F. E. Bronson’s ‘Study of a Head and Hand.” The 
picture will fascinate forever by virtue of its artistic qualities, besides evidently 
being a faithful portrait of the sitter. The eye is at once attracted by the happy 
arrangement of lines and masses, which fill the space in a most pleasing manner. 
Then there is an adjustment of values, an exquisite gradation of tones, that would 
command the appreciation of Whistler. The elimination of all detail in the hair, 
the unobtrusive, but still perfect modeling of the face, are qualities which only an 
artist of exceptionally fine feeling can achieve. Such qualities are not all due to 
a perfect camera or to pure chemicals any more than long-handled brushes and 
a table-top palette could alone result in Whistler’s portrait of his mother. It is 
difficult to conceive how any one not at once attracted by the picture could not 
learn to like it when made to understand the artist’s purpose, and why anysitter 
should not like to have as good a picture of herself or friends. 

Still, this is but one conception, inspired, no doubt, by certain characteristics 
of the model. There are other possibilities for the man behind the camera, of 
which R. E. Weeks’ portrait of a man is an example of high merit. In this case 
the subject demanded a certain amount of strength, which, under the manipu- 
lations of the average photographer, would have resulted in a hard negative, full 
of detail and strong contrasts. But Mr. Weeks’ interpretation of the man’s force- 
ful character is accomplished without resorting to harshness; the full strength of 
the face is brought out by strong modeling in light and shadow, sufficiently sub- 
dued to produce a harmonious whole without sacrificing the plasticity of any 
part. At the same time he has succeeded in rendering that fleshy texture of the 
face which seems so difficult to obtain. 

The complete artistic success of Rudolf Eickemeyer’s ‘“‘An Idyl of Spring” 
is somewhat marred by the lower portion of the picture, which, on account of its 
spotty appearance, distracts the eye and prevents us from fully enjoying the great 
beauty of the head, with its lustrous eyes and great wealth of dark hair. 

This fault is successfully avoided in Louis Fleckenstein’s “ Dreaming,” 
where a similar arrangement of the hair softly frames and partially shades the 
face of the dreamer, a strong light falling on the upper lip and the nose, while the 
rest of the picture seems wrapped in the quiet of night. In the print before me 
the light is possibly a little too intense, the contrast therefore too strong to be 


entirely pleasing; but one cannot remain oblivious to the poetic charm of the pic- 
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ture in spite of this little accidental flaw, for in conception and workmanship it 
bears the unmistakable stamp of genuine art and places its author in the front 
rank of his co-workers. 

The artistry of Mr. Fleckenstein is further evinced in the picture to which, 
unfortunately, he has given the title “‘Peek-a-boo,” the discovery of which gave 
me quite a shock, for when first seeing the picture I hailed it as a Madonna. 
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Perhaps, on second thought, one would find it a little lacking in religious senti- 
ment and dignity to warrant the sacred title; but, in spite of a few disturbing 
spots and streaks, it has enough of the sublime charms of motherhood to com- 
mand a more dignified title than the one chosen. Were the picture mine, I should 
ask permission to simplify the background, and call it what I pleased. A sim- 
ilar proceeding I should institute with the same artist’s “A Stagnant Pool,” which 
as a landscape photograph appeals to me strongly and might be called by a more 
odoriferous name. Am I too sensitive ? 

In spite of its title, Jane Dudley’s “A Child of the Faith” does not breathe 
the religious sentiment of Mr. Fleckenstein’s picture referred to. Still, in its com- 
position, its arrangement of light and dark, it fully meets high artistic require- 
ments. 

Gertrude Man’s “‘Feast of the Immaculate Conception” is a noteworthy — 
artistic achievement. Miss Man has had many years’ training as an artist, other- 
wise she could not have accomplished with the camera what she did in this _pic- 
ture. I doubt whether it was altogether due to accident that the distribution of 
the light-masses is strongly suggestive of a cross without being painfully evident 
of premeditation; which is to say that Miss Man has solved a difficult problem 
of composition in a highly satisfactory manner. 

Composition and tone-quality are admirably treated in the landscapes of 
John Chislett. ‘““A Dreary Day” is notable for the excellent success achieved in 
both requirements for a good picture. If we consider how seriously handicapped 
is the landscape photographer respecting composition, a picture like this is all 
the more remarkable. There is absolutely nothing an artist would feel obliged 
to alter in the arrangement of lines or grouping of trees; there is nothing to elimi- 
nate, nothing to add. You will say that nature happened to present a perfect 
picture at this particular spot. This is true; but it takes an artist to find it, and to 
determine at what time of day, at what season and under what conditions of 
lighting it will present the proper aspect for a successful camera-picture. 

The Sweet Brothers owe their success in landscape photography to most de- 
liberate preparation, often finding on a summer’s evening a motij, which, they 
conclude, will make a good picture some fine winter morning. In portraiture 
they are no less painstaking in trying to obtain artistic results, and they do not 
find it necessary to ignore these in order to satisfy their customers. 

Pure delight in artistic qualities produces such work as Sara Holm’s ‘ Dec- 
orative Arrangement” and Carl Rau’s “Grief.” Though differing widely in 
‘subject, they both resort to an arrangement of lines and masses in order to give 
expression to their conception, Mr. Rau, in addition, depending on a subdued 
tone as the proper atmosphere for his sombrous subject. 

J. H. Field’s “Winter Morning” is quite convincing in its truth to nature, 
and is a pleasing piece of modern genre, although the four panels produced by 
the tree and the posts of the porch seem a little too much in evidence. 

Among the landscapes William H. Zerbe’s ‘Shaded Waters” deserves at- 
tention. It is happy in composition and more than satisfactory in tone-quality. 
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Great skill is displayed in the treatment of the foreground, where much de- 
tail is suggested without becoming obtrusive, showing the true feeling of a 
painter. 

This is no less true in C. F. Potter, Jr’s., ‘The Birches.”” The manner in 
which he avoids rendering the glare of the white bark, which to the average pho- 
tographer constitutes the principal charm of a birch-tree, shows Mr. Potter pos- 
sessed of the true artistic instinct, which enables him to avoid crudities in nature. 

Who would not be reminded of Millet’s ‘‘ Man with the Hoe” in looking at 
D. H. Brookins’ “Faith of the Prospector” ? Here we have the type of the West- 
ern miner, whose dogged perseverance in the monotonous daily labor may or 
may not result in a rich harvest in the end; who can say? The story-telling 
quality of the picture is, however, not its chief merit. It is admirable in tech- 
nique and well composed, the treatment of the landscape enhancing the value of 
the figure as the main feature of the picture. 

Thus it will be seen that the work of the members of the Salon Club above 
all excels in artistic qualities. The photographs here reproduced are taken at 
random with the purpose of giving a fair idea of the average, and to illustrate in 
what manner these qualities can be obtained by means of the camera, when the 
manipulator’s mechanical skill is governed by an artistic spirit. There may be 
as many individual methods of the brush, and, as in the painter’s art, the vagaries 
of to-day may constitute the reigning style of to-morrow. There can be no doubt 
that artists are greatly indebted to photography as an aid in their observation of 
nature, while photography is still more indebted to art; for only through her has 
it been enabled to develop from a mere recorder of dry facts into a means of ex- 
pression, holding as such a unique position, the importance of which is still a 
matter of contention. We may safely leave it to a future generation to render a 
final decision, and meanwhile enjoy the present results of camera-work to the 
best of our individual capacity. To do it thoroughly we must approach it in the 
same broad and liberal spirit that allows us to appreciate the work of the literal- 
ist and the impressionist alike. It is easy to condemn a piece of work we do not 
like, but that may prove very unjust and sadly reflect our incapacity to grasp the 
artist’s intention. Before we understand this, it is rather presumptuous to attempt 
a verdict. The writer is led to these observations by some remarks overheard at 
various times in art exhibitions, and, more recently, at the Photographic Salon. 
It would seem to be the general rule that people go to exhibitions not so much 
with the intention of learning something about art, but for the purpose of display- 
ing their knowledge of the subject and of photography. They believe they know 
a good deal. It is, therefore, more difficult for the photographer to establish his 
claim to recognition as an artist than it would be for even an inferior painter. 
Nevertheless, the photographer’s mission is a grateful one and his labors in the 
cause of art are bound to gain in importance and to be increasingly appreciated 
by all lovers of the beautiful. 

The Salon Club is certainly doing splendid work in art education by its 
annual exhibitions; could there only be more of them! 
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Pyro-Metol for Plates 
PHIL M. RILEY 


HERE has always been more or less discussion between the advo- 
cates of the old developers and of the new, and it promises to con- 
tinue to a certain extent for some time to come. The argument ap- 
pears to be chiefly between the professional or the advanced amateur, 
who swears by his old-time friend and constant companion, pyro, and takes 
pleasure in scoffing at the new developers as fast as they come out, and the be- 
ginner, who is constantly changing from one thing to another in a frantic effort to 
keep up to date. The only possible reason for this discussion is the fact that 
nearly every photographic worker, whether amateur or professional, never looks 
farther than his own circumscribed horizon of very small radius, wherein he is 
the self-constituted court of last appeal on all subjects pertaining to the craft. 

It may be safely stated that there is no one developer which is the best to 
use under all circumstances. Every developing-agent has its advantages, its 
disadvantages, its particular and peculiar characteristics and limitations. Every 
one of them will yield a good negative under the right conditions, but each goes 
about producing it in a slightly different way, and so under certain circumstances 
one will do the work more naturally and therefore easier and better than the 
others. Thus the new developers, as well as the old, have characteristic advan- 
tages which should receive the serious consideration of professional and amateur 
alike. 

Although hydroquinone, adurol, ortol, glycin and other agents are much 
advocated, any discussion of developers seems to bring a comparison of the merits 
of pyro and metol to the fore. Pyro is a developer which is hard to supersede, 
and, in fact, it has not been superseded by any agent which will do anything it 
cannot do; but it has been displaced by agents which will do some things so much 
easier and quicker that they are worthy of due consideration. Personally, I be- 
lieve that every developer has its place in the dark-room for a special class of 
work, and for that reason I always have three or four kinds ready at hand. The 
ease and facility of a process must be considered along with the actual possibility, 
and although I have no great desire to annihilate time, it seems useless to waste 
forty-five minutes developing an under-exposed plate with pyro just because it 
can be done, when the same result may be obtained with metol in about ten 
minutes. Workers become too easily satisfied with one developer, whether it be 
pyro or one of the newer agents, because it can be forced to do what they wish it 
to do, when there are developers which would do the same work easier, quicker 
and often better because of a natural tendency to produce the very result desired. 

This contention between the advocates of pyro and those of metol suggests 
trying the middle course of using both in the form of a combination developer. 
The idea was suggested by the manufacturers soon after metol first appeared 
upon the market, and the experiences of many well-known photographers both in 
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this country and England attest the excellence of the formula given in this article. 
It is of course a question open to discussion whether there is really any advantage 
gained by combining different developing-agents, but my own experience with 
such combinations has been very satisfactory and pleasing, especially with eikono- 
gen-hydroquinone, pyro-ortol and pyro-metol. 

It must at once become evident that the value of the combination is almost 
entirely dependent upon the opposed nature of the qualities possessed by each of 
the agents used. Both pyro and metol have a natural tendency to produce nega- 
tives quite different in character and printing-quality; therefore, by compounding 
them in the proper proportions almost any desired result may be obtained. To 
fully comprehend the advantages of such a method, however, involves a con- 
sideration of the characteristics of the two developers in question. 
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Our old friend pyro, as most advanced workers know, is one of a group 
usually spoken of as “hard-working” developers, in which are also included 
such agents as hydroquinone, pyrocatechin and adurol. The chief characteristic 
of these is that they develop the image step by step according to the varying 
amount of light-action in different parts of the film. Density and detail are ac- 
quired gradually as the process goes on, development being in rather than on the 
film, so that the natural tendency is to produce density of the high-lights some- 
what faster than detail of the shadows. Such agents tend to produce brilliant, 
vigorous and somewhat contrasty negatives and <re, therefore, especially adapted 
to over-exposures, which would otherwise result in too flat negatives, and to 
normal exposures when contrast is advantageous to the best rendering of the sub- 
ject. If the plate has not received a full exposure, the great tendency is for the 
high-lights to become clogged before the details have been fully brought out in 
the shadows. This tendency renders the agent quite undesirable for under- 
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exposures. In the hands of an expert it may be modfiied so that fair negatives 
will result from long development; but the average amateur does not care to 
bother with these technicalities, and to properly modify a pyro formula to fit 
under-exposure, at the same time keeping the nice balance which is necessary 
between the developer and the plate used, requires considerable knowledge, ex- 
perience and skill. 


The newer agent, metol, is one of the group of faster ‘‘soft-working” 


de- 
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velopers, in which are also included rodinal, eikonogen and amidol. With metol 
all the details of the image appear almost at the same time and are quickly buried, 
but this is only surface development and the density is only apparent. Develop- 
ment seems to be on rather than in the film, and real density is acquired more 
slowly as compared with the time required for appearance of details than with 
pyro, although the actual duration of development is much less. As a result, the 
reducing-action tends to produce soft negatives and in cases of over-exposure 
flat negatives unless development is restrained. Thus it may be seen that this 
group of reducers is especially adapted to under-exposures and normal exposures 
where soft negatives are desirable for the best effect. These characteristics render 
metol a fine developer for snap-shot work and some classes of portraiture. Owing 
to the fact that with metol all of the details come out so quickly and before the 
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high-lights have a chance to clog, very short exposures are possible; in fact, one- 
half the exposure required if pyro is to be used will often be found sufficient. 
This is an advantage not to be neglected, and it will be found especially 
advantageous when views must be made on cloudy days. When metol is com- 
bined with pyro the exposures may sometimes be reduced one-fifth, and even at 
times one-fourth. 

From the hasty review in the two foregoing paragraphs it may be seen that 
the characteristics of these developers are radically different. The ‘ hard-work- 
ing,” density-giving agent, pyro, the action of which is principally in the film, 
has been contrasted with the ‘soft-working,” detail-giving agent, metol, the 
action of which is principally on the film. By combining these agents so that 
they may work harmoniously side by side, the metol primarily to furnish detail 
and the pyro to furnish density, the peculiar advantages of each may be secured 
to any desired degree, according to the proportions used. Thus if the larger pro- 
portion is metol the negative will tend to be soft, while a larger proportion of 
pyro than of metol will give somewhat contrasty results. For general use very 
nearly equal parts of the two has proved itself the best developing-solution; but 
the pyro should usually be slightly in excess, so as to secure sufficient brilliancy, 
especially if over-exposed plates are to be developed. 

Many good formule have been published in times past, but, nevertheless, I 
wish to give here a formula the workings of which in the hands of beginners and 
advanced amateurs has come prominently to my notice. I cannot recommend it 
as my pet formula for all kinds of work, for I have no such formula, believing as I 
do in the use of several different developers for varied classes of exposures; but 
I can say that it has given me good satisfaction for ordinary work, especially with 
instantaneous exposures or wherever there is any tendency toward under-ex- 
posure. For high-speed work and winter scenes it is excellent. Moreover, I 
firmly believe, in consideration of the work which has come to my notice, that in 
the hands of an average amateur this pyro-metol developer will yield more good- 
printing negatives from a collection of plates varying in exposures and subjects 
photographed than would probably be obtained with either pyro or metol alone. 
The formula I have used is as follows: 

IMPERIAL STANDARD FORMULA. 
Stock Solution A 


‘ 


Stock Solution B 
Sodium carbonate (crystals)... ae 


It is always desirable to use distilled water in compounding developers if 
possible, and where this is not available the water should be boiled and filtered. 
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Metol is not readily soluble in cold water and so it is best dissolved at once after 
boiling and filtering and before the water is allowed to cool. Do not add the other 
ingredients of Solution A until the water is cold, and then be sure to do so in the 
order given in the formula. 

For use take equal parts of A and B. If factorial development is to be em- 
ployed, the factor is 9. This formula should yield brilliant-printing negatives, 
which may be snappy or soft, as desired, by the addition of more or less water. 
A small quantity of water will doubtless be needed in summer and the developer 
should also be diluted if it works too rapidly as a result of local conditions such 
as temperature, also if the high-lights develop too dense, or if under-exposure is 
anticipated and detail is desired without marked contrasts. One ounce of A, 
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one ounce of B and two ounces of water is a good solution for under-exposure, « 
portraiture and unusually soft results, and will about double the normal time of 
dev elopment. For anticipated over-exposure take two ounces of A and one ounce 
of B, using ten per cent potassium-bromide solution as needed. 

This developer yields slightly yellow negatives, a great advantage in cases of 
under-exposure. If less color is desired — that is, a blacker, quicker-printing 
negative — add ten grains of sodium sulphite crystals to each ounce or two of 
developer. As there is a slight loss of apparent density in the fixation of negatives 
developed with pyro-metol, the worker should, therefore, obtain slightly more, 


apparent density than he actually desires. 
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Ozobromes from P. O. P. Prints 
ERNEST ELDER 


LL the published articles dealing with the Ozobrome process which I 

have read have been limited in their reference to the use of bromide 

or gaslight papers as the means of producing Ozobrome prints. It 

does not appear to be generally known that this limitation is un- 

necessary, and that P. O. P. prints can be used to give equally satisfactory re- 

sults. Although for enlargements bromide paper will hold its own, it seems to 

me that for smaller prints P. O. P. offers many advantages. Not only is the im- 

age visible during the process of printing, but control by means of shading and 

sunning down and combination-printing are easily carried out to obtain any 

desired effect. Enough has already been written about the Ozobrome process 

to render unnecessary further reference to the ordinary method of procedure; 

and I will confine myself in this article, therefore, to such points as are neces- 

sary in dealing with P. O. P. Ozobromes may be obtained both by the “trans- 
fer” and “‘non-transfer”’ methods from P. O. P. prints: 

(1) Unfixed. (2) Fixed. (3) Unfixed (gelatine) self-toning P. O. P. 

In the first case, that of the unfixed print, the P. O. P. print after removal 
from the printing-frame is thoroughly washed to remove the free silver, and then, 
after being hardened by immersion for five minutes in ten per cent formaline, is 
washed for fifteen minutes. There is not much advantage to be gained by using 
unfixed prints for the transfer method, because in such a case it is not possible to 
redevelop the bleached image to its original state. But it is preferable to use un- 
fixed prints for the non-transfer method, and to clear away the partly bleached 
image with Farmer’s reducer. 

Prints to be fixed should be printed deeply, fixed in a hardening and fixing 
bath composed of water, twenty ounces; hypo, three ounces; potassium meta- 
bisulphite, one-fourth ounce; chrome alum, one-fourth ounce; and then thor- 
oughly washed to remove all the hypo. These fixed prints are equally suitable 
for either the transfer or non-transfer method. If used for the latter method, 
the partly-bleached image may be removed by Farmer’s reducer, or it may be 
redeveloped and toned. Rodinal and metol-hvdroquinone are very suitable de- 
velopers for the purpose. After fifteen minutes’ washing, the print may be toned 
in a bath composed of twenty per cent solution of sodium sulphide, three drops; 
water, one ounce. In the case of weak Ozobromes, this toning of the underly- 
ing image greatly adds to the richness of the finished print. 

If the fixed print is to be used for the transfer method, it is only necessary 
to wash it for fifteen minutes after separation from the Ozobrome tissue; and, 
after redevelopment, it is again ready for making another Ozobrome. The 
bleached image redevelops up to, but not beyond, its original strength. It may 
therefore be left in the developer without fear of its being over-developed. 

Prints on gelatine self-toning papers that have not been fixed may be treated 
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exactly as described above for the treatment of unfixed prints on ordinary P.O.P. 
Fixed prints on self-toning papers are of no use, owing to the toning-action of the 
gold contained in them. Collodion papers are equally of no use. 

_ The statement has been made above that it is not possible to redevelop an 
unfixed print; perhaps I ought to qualify this by saying that so far I have failed 
to do so myself. At the same time, I have an idea that this should be possible. 
If so, the use of this method will be greatly increased, owing to the saving of 
time effected by obviating the long washing necessary after fixation. I tried only 
one and this was not successful. — Photography, London. 
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A Handy Print-Mounting Guide 


I. W. BLAKE 


HE manner of placing a photo-print upon its mount may make or 

mar the attractiveness of the finished picture, to a marked degree. 

The print itself may not be trimmed perfectly true, or it may dip at 

one end, or it may not be centered correctly. To attach a print prop- 
erly, and to do it easily and in the shortest way, is not easy, especially where the 
mount is large and the print is small. It was while wrestling with just such a 
problem that this mounting-guide was evolved by the writer. 

Assuming that we have a print and its selected mount before us, we shall 
need a pattern of this mount, or, in other words, a duplicate in size and shape. 
To get this, we simply lay the mount upon a suitable piece of smooth, heavy 
wrapping-paper, and mark around it with a pencil. Cut this outline with scis- 
sors, and we shall have our paper pattern or duplicate. Across the face of this 
pattern draw two lines—using a ruler to ensure accuracy — one line extending 
from each upper corner diagonally down to its lower opposing corner; and where 
these lines intersect will be the center. Make a dot there. 

Now, make a paper pattern of the print itself, that is, of its outline — mark- 
ing and cutting the same as for the preceding, although the paper used need not 
be so heavy as with the former. Fold this print-pattern its long way, first creas- 
ing the fold sharply; then open the paper, and fold it again, this time the short 
way. Open the paper, and at the point where the folds cross each other stick a 
pin upright. Now, lay this print-pattern upon the mount-pattern so that the 
pin in the former comes directly over the dotted center of the latter. Push the 
pin through, then swing the print-pattern around on its pin-pivot until the long 
edges of both patterns run in the same direction. Make a few dots along the top, 
bottom and each side of the print-pattern, thus marking its location on the 
mount-pattern upon which it is lying. If the print-pattern is stiff enough to keep 
its shape, its full outline may be traced; otherwise, lay it aside, and complete 
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through the dots already described. The rectangle thus made should then be 
squared accurately at each corner, so that its outline will be true. 

We now have the mount-pattern with a rectangle in its center, the exact 
size and shape of the print-pattern. This rectangle is to be cut out carefully 
with sharp scissors, leaving a hollow center surrounded by a stiff paper frame, 
which frame is to be our mounting-guide. 

To use this guide-frame we lay it upon the face of the real mount, all edges 
even. Slip elastic bands around the ends, if necessary, to keep the frame from 
slipping, and then run a line of faintly penciled dots around all four sides of the 
opening, marking these, of course, upon the face of the mount lying beneath. 
Then lift off the frame, and paste the photo-print to the mount in accordance 
with the dotted lines. 

As will be understood, any number of these guide-frames may be made for 
convenience in the quick centering of prints without the trouble and eye-strain 
of measurements. They may be made from thick paper for temporary use, and 
from cardboard for most lasting purposes. The opening need not compel the 
placing of the print in the center if preferred elsewhere, for the frame may be 
slipped about, either higher or lower, or to one side. The only point to be ob- 
served is to have, always, the opening exactly square to the edges of the mount. 
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The Photographic Equipment of a Sub-Arctic 
Exploring Party 


OSCAR VON ENGELN 


N the spring of 1906 I was invited to accompany an Alaskan expedition, 

led by Professor Tarr of Cornell University, and a member of the U. S. 

Geological Survey,* which had for its object a reconnaissance of Yakutat 

Bay, and the crossing and exploration of the Malaspina Glacier, from 
east to west; a journey over ice along the foot of the Mount St. Elias range of 
mountains of about one hundred miles. On account of much crevassed ice, it 
was found impossible to complete the trip as planned, but much valuable geo- 
logical material was obtained. 

The photographic work of the expedition and the selection of the neces- 
sary outfit was given into my charge.t On consulting the works of the various 
Arctic explorers, such as Peary, Nansen or Abruzzi, who had Sella, the great 
Italian mountain-photographer, with him when he climbed Mount St. Elias, 
and since returning, Mr. Fiala’s recent volume, all of whom had worked under 
more or less similar circumstances, I was surprised to find that they had either 
contented themselves with such equipment as is regularly supplied the trade, 
or if they had any specially designed apparatus, a description of it had been 
omitted from their works, as had also any detailed account of their photographic 
experiences and difficulties. Consequently, it was possible to guard against only 
such troubles as could be anticipated. Moreover, the conditions were different 
in that these men all had a ship or some permanent base, whereas in this case 
it was necessary to pack all supplies and camp-equipment from station to sta- 
tion on men’s backs. 

Thus a first requisite was as compact an outfit as possible, of the right shape 
for comfortable packing, and as complete as might be without being too heavy. 
In connection with the matter of completeness, we may well note here the range 
of photography called for on an exploring-expedition such as this. The first 
care of the leader is the geography and topography of the country he is to trav- 
erse. For this reason the most suitable elevations of the route are climbed, and 
from these points the advance is planned, and the photographic records are made. 
Moreover, in a country of prominent peaks, such as this afforded, photographic 
surveying is much practised; and the accuracy of this class of work depends 
primarily on having the camera perfectly level while the pictures, in most cases 
panoramas, are taken. Tripods with special leveling-adjustments, and of the 
most solid type, even though lightness must be sacrificed to get this, should be 
secured for this purpose. The general work of this kind is done with a lens of 


*Published by permission of the U. S. Geological Survey. 
{The author is indebted to Professor Tarr for permission to use the photographs accompanying 
this article, and also for miny practical hints, the result of his previous Arctic experiences. 
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ordinary focal length, but often some particular feature is of especial importance, 
and a photograph of the largest possible scale is demanded and the object is 
most frequently at some distance. A telephoto lens is therefore needed. On the 
other hand, the side of a narrow valley must be photographed, or the relative 
position of two widely-separated points accurately recorded by appearing in 
the same negative; and a wide-angle lens is required. Of course, there are in 
addition all sorts of photographic possibilities, portraits of natives, of plant and 
animal life; in fact, everything of which a photograph is of scientific value. 

After a careful consideration of all points, the Pony Premo No. 7, 5 x 7 size 
camera, possessing a long bellows-extension and a method of quickly dropping 
the front-bed out of the way when using the wide-angle lens, seemed best suited 
for the purpose. The wide-angle lens, a Zeiss Protar, was not fitted with a shut- 
ter, but was of just the right focal length to be used with a focal-plane shutter, 
when the latter was fitted on the rear of the box. For regular work a Goerz 
Series 3, Number 2, lens was used. 

There remained the question of a suitable telephoto equipment. I tried 
several makes of telephoto attachments, but all of them were open to three se- 
rious objections, considering the trying climatic conditions of Alaska. In the 
first place, their great weight, plus the weight of the regular lens and its mount- 
ing, especially when exerted through the long lever-arm or the extension-bed 
when pulled out to its full length — as was necessarily the case when it was in 
use — was enough to make the whole front-bed sag considerably, and, more- 
over, disturbed the center of gravity of the camera when set up on the tripod; 
so much so as to make the whole very unstable, and in this condition the slight- 
est wind would cause vibration, and consequent movement of the image. Both 
these difficulties could have been overcome, in some measure, by using the tri- 
pod-socket of the front-bed, but this would involve a laborious readjustment 
each time one wanted to change from either of the other lenses to the telephoto. 
Secondly, the focal apertures were very much reduced by all these attachments, 
so that the slight illumination made it difficult to focus, and, moreover, necessi- 
tated long exposures, with again the consequent danger of a blurred image if 
the slightest wind be moving. It is a point often lost sight of by photographers 
that the slightest vibration of the camera is of infinitely greater consequence 
than a much greater movement of the subject. The last objection is the diffi- 
culty of focusing sharply, as with some of the attachments a movement of the 
lens over a range of an inch will produce no apparent change in the definition, as 
well as this can be judged by the dim illumination of the ground-glass which the 
small aperture affords. 

Now the size of the image made by a lens is directly proportional to its focal 
length. If, therefore, a lens could be had with three times the focal length of the 
regular Goerz seven and one-half inches, an image three times as large would 
be formed, and this would be ample. Such a lens of rapid rectilinear type, to 
cover a 5 x 7 plate and working at an aperture of about £/16, seemed an emi- 
nently feasible proposition from the practical point of view; but on consulting 
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PANORAMA OF THE TURNER GLACIER TAKEN WITH AN ORDINARY LENS 


various lists, I could find nothing of this kind catalogued. The Bausch and 
Lomb Optical Company wrote that such a lens would be practical with a work- 
ing-aperture of £/20, equivalent focus twenty inches, but that it would have to 
be made specially, at a price of twenty-five dollars. In due time the lens arrived, 
and its use was positively a delight. Any one who has been disappointed by the 
manner in which the lens of a six and one-half to seven and one-half inches focus 
flattens out an apparently rugged sky-line will appreciate this. At the same 
time the ground-glass was amply illuminated, and the lens with its shutter did 
not weigh one-third as much as a telephoto equipment. The panorama and the 
single picture of the Turner Glacier with its mountain background, taken prac- 
tically from the same point of view, the single one with the Goerz and the pan- 
orama with the long-focus lens, illustrate the difference in size very nicely. They 
also show the necessity of a ray-filter in depicting the gleaming white, snow- 
clad summits of the peaks against a clear blue sky. 

The whole equipment, camera, Graflex focal-plane shutter, the three lenses, 
the ray-filter, focusing-cloth and three plate-holders, were compactly accom- 
modated in one leather carrying-case, arranged as per diagram, weighing alto- 
gether about thirty pounds. The packing-straps are also indicated, and with 
these, tightly-adjusted over the shoulders, it was possible to carry the camera 
through the most difficult underbrush and up steep mountain-slopes, with prac- 
tically no hindrance to free movement, except the weight. 

We included plates, roll-films and film-packs. There can be no doubt about 
the superiority of the roll-film for small negatives, taken with the camera in the 
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hand, and this was used in both Kodaks we took along. The excessive humid- 
ity which characterizes the coast-climate of Alaska — it often rains continuously 
for seven days — was the most difficult condition to cope with. This in lesser 
degree I have found is a trial which always besets the camping photographer; 
and to combat this the roll-films can be most conveniently and securely packed 
in tin, tape-sealed tubes, with a lump of hygroscopic material enclosed. One 
point not to be neglected with the roll-films is to roll them éight, before repack- 
ing, after exposure. The manufacturers advise development immediately on 
exposure, but even after immersion in alcohol it took one roll, which we devel- 
oped, twelve hours to dry. This, then, is hardly feasible under Arctic or semi- 
Arctic conditions, when the party is rapidly advancing. The film-packs and 
plates were more difficult to care for. Both were wrapped in tin-foil and oiled 


THE LEATHER CARRYING-CASE 


paper, and then packed three and six dozen together in tin boxes. This last 
was distinctly a mistake. Each dozen should have been packed separately in 
an air-tight box. Toward the very last of the trip, in fording a waist-deep gla- 
cial torrent, an accident occurred, and most of the large cases containing the 
film-packs were immersed for over five minutes, dented, and consequently 
enough water leaked in to half fill them. We removed the wrappings, drying 
the films as best we could, and two months later these were developed, the only 
defect discernible being a limited number of small transparent spots very sim- 
ilar to air-bells caused by careless development. This shows remarkable keep- 
ing-qualities under the circumstances, and the absence of serious damage was 
somewhat surprising. 

The objection to plates is their weight, and the difficulty of providing means 
to change them. Their keeping-qualities seemed much better, and they were 
free from the fine, clear lines which often occur on negatives from both kinds of 
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THE HUBBARD GLACIER 


film. The best arrangement for plate-changing is a rectangular, light-tight,. 
rubber-cloth sack, three feet square and about five feet long. With a post in each 
corner, and the bottom weighted down with boulders, or ice-blocks, one can 
change plates inside this without fear of fog. This is quite important; for dur- 
ing the summer in the north it remains bright enough all night to take photo- 
graphs with a short exposure. Such a bag is light and easily transported, and 
should be carefully protected from rubbing and too sharp folding, otherwise it 
will develop pinholes which admit light. Avoid plate-changing bags of the type 
into which one thrusts one’s hands. They are of no use except as provokers of 

profanity. 
In the preceding pages I have endeavored to outline some of the simple: 
points about which, although essential, I have always found it difficult to secure 
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AN ALASKAN MEADOW 


information. A compact outfit providing for all situations which may come up, 
and means of caring for the exposed and unexposed negatives, are problems 
that almost every camping photographer, in a new country, whatever be his 
mission, must solve. I might go on and enlarge on personal experiences, as of 
an attempt to secure a photograph of an iceberg breaking loose from the parent 
ice-cliff, two hundred feet high, and similar incidents. Alaska is not all an icy 
waste, however, as the picture of the flower-gay meadow, taken near the sea- 
coast, will show, and as the three of us who picked two gallons of most delicious, 
wild strawberries in an hour and a half one day late in August will testify. But 
this paper is already long and perhaps I may tell the story-part of the photog- 
rapher’s troubles in the north in a future number of PHoto-ErRa. It suffices 
here to say that the above suggestions should lessen them for the next man. 
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Daylight Enlarging with a Pocket Camera 
E. R. PLAISTED 


HEN I began to make bromide enlargements with a Folding 
Pocket Kodak, I thought it unlikely I would ever make many of 
them and not worth while to put much time or expense into making 
apparatus for this work, and it can be done with little besides a 
table, an empty soap-box and a sheet of black paper to pin over the window. 
But I had excellent success with even this crude and clumsy outfit. I wanted 
more enlargements for myself and I had a chance to sell a good many; besides 
which, I was asked to make enlargements from negatives taken by other amateurs. 


Finally, after worrying along a couple of years with the traps above men- 
itoned, I concluded to build something that should be convenient and reliable. 
As the materials did not cost over a dollar, it will be well worth while for any one 
who does any bromide work to build something similar; the time saved by its 
use will soon pay for it, and the results are much more certain and satisfactory. 
There are no old shawls and other draperies to fall down and let in white light, 
the camera, negative and easel are held rigidly in line, so no accidental move- 
ment spoils a print, and a permanent record is kept of the focus of each negative. 
This last point is a valuable one, for two reasons: first, the focusing can be done 
at odd moments, so that when a day with a perfectly cloudless sky comes along, 
every minute can be utilized for printing and developing; and second, you can 
Cuplicate any of your enlargements without going through the trouble of focusing 
all over again. The two outline sketches show about all there is to the apparatus, 
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the larger showing the window-shutter and easel-holder, the smaller one showing 
the negative-frame. 

The shutter is made from one-inch planed boards about four inches wide, 
with mitred joints at the corners. It is covered, except for the portion below the 
cross-bar, with two thicknesses of black paper. Cheap red felt or flannel cut ia 
strips is tacked or glued around the edge of the side that goes next the window- 
casing, completely shutting out white light. The whole thing is held in place by a 
small hook at each corner, leaving nothing to mar the casing except four small 
brass screw-eyes. The space below the cross-bar is divided by a vertical bar, on 
one side being the panel of orange paper for a developing-light, and on the other 
an opening to let white light shine through the negative and camera on to the 
easel. Two thicknesses of post-office paper make a safe light for developing, and 
it can also be left on while printing. A hinged wooden shutter falls over the orange 
light when it is not needed. Also, the ray-screen can be placed over the lens and 
the bromide paper tacked in position on the easel while the picture is projected 
upon it; but with the negative-frame shown the picture always falls on the easel 
in the same spot for a given size of enlargement and so a pencil-line can be drawn 
as a guide for placing the paper. 

Smooth, heavy, white bristol-board I find gives the best surface for focusing, 
and a sheet of it is tacked over the front of the easel. The graduated scale gives 
the correct position for a given scale of enlargement (after it has once been found 
by experiment), and the graduations on the focusing-scale of the camera serve 
the same purpose in keeping a record of the proper point of focus for each nega- 
tive. This varies unless the negatives are all made with a fixed-focus camera. 
The reading of both is recorded in my negative album, and with it I can be sure 
of getting the focus always perfect after having once found it. 

The easel, camera and negative-frame are supported on a baseboard about 
one inch thick and five inches wide, having two grooved uprights, or side-pieces, 
at-the end next the window. Screws passing through cleats on these side-pieces 
hold the baseboard firmly to the window-shutter. By fastening it at an angle it 
can be made to point upward toward a clear sky background and thus do away 
with mirrors or reflectors outside the window — no small convenience, especially 
in winter. 

The two grooves shown on the inner surface of the side-pieces are lined with 
the felt, and into the larger is slipped the camera; into the one nearest the window 
slides the special negative-frame shown in the smaller sketch. Above is a hinged 
cover which can be quickly raised for removing the frame to change negatives, 
but which shuts down onto felt padding and keeps out white light around the 
camera. I fasten it securely with two hooks like those used for holding the window- 
shutter, as it might get accidentally raised and so fog a print unless this pre- 
caution is taken. Human eyes cannot see very well in a pitch-dark room, and 
with all the care one takes to avoid accidents they will happen often enough. 

In putting the woodwork together I placed a strip of felt in most of the 
joints, then there is no danger of shrinkage opening them so white light can leak 
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through. The negative-frame shown in the smaller sketch is made very much 
like a common printing-frame. In it is placed the negative and a piece of ground- 
glass to diffuse the light evenly. With film negatives a piece of plain glass is used 
also, and the film placed between it and the ground-glass. These are held firmly 
in place by the beveled wooden strips at the ends, which fasten with springs the 
same as the back of any printing-frame, and this leaves the entire “sight” free 
for light to shine through the negative into the camera, where it is gathered by 
the lens and projected onto the easel. 

Almost any dish will do for washing and fixing, provided it is large enough 
to let the print lie flat in it. A glass developing-dish is excellent; the developer 
seems to go further and does not discolor so quickly. The tray should be about 


ether 


an inch larger, each way, than the size of the print. Exposures of over fifty or 
sixty seconds are seldom needed, and so it is a good plan to have a small circle 
of ruby or orange light fall directly on the face of the watch where it will not be 
in the way. This can be arranged by cutting a hole in the black paper, pasting 
orange paper over it, and hanging the watch on a hook in the frame close by. 

With this method of recording the focus, if a cloudless day is taken for the 
printing and a test strip used, the element of chance is almost eliminated. You 
may reasonably expect to get eleven good enlargements out of a dozen sheets of 
paper, the twelfth being cut into test strips. This makes the prints fairly inex- 
pensive; at least they cost no more than contact-prints of the same size would, 
and an8x1o enlargement can be made from a 3} x 3} negative with perfect detail 
and sharpness. Also, with this apparatus, you can rig up for work in ten minutes 
and put everything out of the way in ten more. No tacks to drive, no pins, cloths 
or other traps. Everything held firmly in its place by a few hooks.—- Photo-Notes 
and the Bromide Monthly, London. 
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EDITORIAL 


Advice to Participants in the Photo-Era Contest 


WING to the fact that the reckless introduction of masses of white into 

a picture, such as garments, hats, bows, table-cloths, tidies — all of 

white or light-colored material—has a tendency to disturb the unity and 
harmony of the composition, it is suggested that workers avoid such effects as 
much as possible. In photographing children it is not a difficult matter to see 
that they are arrayed in fabrics of quiet colors, which are just as becoming as 
glaring white, admit of better exposure and easier development and produce 
more agreeable effects pictorially. This is no less true of ladies, whose passion for 
white apparel is an historical truth. This point will be seriously considered by 
the jury of the PHoto-Era Fifth Annual Prize Competition, now in progress. 


How to Attain Technical Proficiency 


HE one pathetic feature of the average photographic prize competition, 

and to which, almost invariably, the members of the jury pay no heed, 

is the fate of the rejected prints. Having failed to win the favor of these 
critics, the discarded prints are pitilessly returned to their owners and there the 
matter ends. A mere glance at the average rejected print suffices to impress 
the critical mind with the absence of technical merit. The producer was not profi- 
cient in the requirements of the task he set himself. He was inadequately equipped, 
lacking practical experience and suitable working-tools. It would seem that, 
in view of the prodigious amount of technical information that is constantly be- 
ing disseminated, the errors of commission and omission would show a marked 
diminution. But the editor, to whom hundreds of inferior prints are submitted 
each week, in addition to artistic achievements, is not disposed to think so. Per- 
sons with natural aptitude and good taste have an immense advantage over be- 
ginners not thus favored; and yet it is astonishing how much the ordinary person 
may achieve through intelligent and systematic schooling. 

If one stops to think, there is no more reason why a novice in photography 
should attain success, unaided, than a person desiring to become an accomplished 
vocalist without competent instruction. How can a casual lover of art, without 
technical experience, provided only with printed instructions, be expected to make 
a facsimile of an oil-painting? That person might, indeed, peruse all the books 
ever written on the subjects of drawing and mixing colors, even watch others 
paint, and still be no better equipped for the task than before. To accomplish 
the feat, a course of intelligent, painstaking study under a competent master or 
in a first-rate art-school is necessary, and even then the required degree of pro- 
ficiency may not have been reached. This is also true of music and the other 
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arts. Is there any reason why photography should be an exception? No fair- 
minded person would answer this question in the affirmative. 

Every successful artist has had an instructor. Besides giving the date of the 
birth of a painter, a sculptor or a musician, the book of reference states the name 
of his teacher, whether the artist be Bouguereau or Raphael, French or Canova, 
Paine or Beethoven. But while the ambitious student is acquiring the technique 
of his art, following the advice, methods and style of his master, he is free to study 
the works of other artists, past and cotemporary. He will mingle with other art- 
students, exchange views, and in these and other ways widen the extent of his 
horizon and, maybe, create a style of his own. 

We have in the United States several excellent schools of photography, a 
two-years’ course in any of which would impart to the student an adequate train- 
ing in all technical operations, especially in the important and oft-neglected de- 
partment — the portrait-lens. Or, if the beginner prefers, he can undergo a 
course of tuition with a professional photographer of recognized ability and good 
character. In addition to this regular work there are several avenues of informa- 
tion open to the student, such as the perusal of standard art-literature; the study 
of pictures in the art-museum, if such an institution be within reach, otherwise 
those of the old masters by means of good reproductions; and last, but not least, 
a continuous acquaintance with the progress of the art by means of standard 
photographic publications. 


The Latest Fad 


HE recent important advance made in the three-color process has placep 
in the hands of the photographer an interesting plaything — the Auto- 
chrome plate, the method of manipulation of which has been thor- 

oughly explained by the photographic press. It is not at all surprising that the 
successful treatment of this new color-plate calls for the highest degree of tech- 
nical skill, which circumstance accounts for the numerous failures on the part of 
the general practitioner. The necessarily high cost of the article has deterred many 
workers from experimenting with it; but well-known experts, including F. J. 
Mortimer, R. Child Baily, F. M. Steadman, Eduard Steichen and others, who 
have investigated the merits of the Autochrome plate, appear to have been entirely 
successful, proclaiming the fact through the medium of the photographic jour- 
nals or the daily press. 

In spite of its exorbitant price in the United States, largely due to a high im- 
port duty and transportation charges, the new plate will enjoy a period of popu- 
larity and, sharing the fate of other novelties, will be quietly shelved. It is regret- 
table that the new color-plate is still in the experimental stage, for the final result 
is confined to a glass-positive. As the success of any commercial article promotes 
competition, it is quite probable that rival plates, similar to Lumiére’s, will soon 
be on the market. In that event the prices of autochromatic plates may be low- 
ered sufficiently to enable one and all to form the acquaintance of the sensation 
of the year. 
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THE ROUND ROBIN GUILD 
Conducted by ELIZABETH FLINT WADE 


mation, advice and criticism will be freely given. 
and address to PHOTO-ERA, The Round Robin Guild, 383 Boylston Street, Boston, Mass. 


hotographer and the beginner, in which infor- 
embership may be obtained by sending name 


“Leaves is changin’ overhead 
Back from green to gray and red, 
Brown an’ yeller, with their stems 
Loosenin’ on the oaks an’ elms,—”’ 


sings the Hoosier poet, and then he sighs and 
says he “loves Old October so, he can’t bear to 
see her 

But October has come, and though we all 
dislike to see her go, go she must and will. But 
while October is with us let us make the most 
of this carnival month of the year. The harvest- 
ing is over, and it is not yet time to gird ourselves 
for the winter’s rigors. Nature is letting the 
earth go its own way. All the pretty wildwood 
and wayside things are sending their white- 
winged seeds afar to find a resting-place for the 
winter’s sleep. The brooks are only half full of 
water, and ramble along leisurely, quite ignor- 
ing the fact that they ever hurried over their 
pebbly ways. Great piles of fruit lie in the or- 
chards absorbing the sunshine, to give it out 
again when the rude North Wind holds sway 
over the earth. 

October is the time to seek sweet country 
haunts, the time to wander in fields and woods, 
the time of the year when the camera wisely used 
produces in the photograph the sense of color. I 
have before me a beautiful picture, a photograph 
of October woods. It is toned ina warm brown, 
and as one looks at it he gets the feeling of color 
and almost fancies he smells the spicy odors of 
the weeds and grasses that grow so luxuriantly 
along the path. The amateur may in this month 
obtain some of the most interesting of out-of- 
door pictures, the smoky haze in the air giving 
a sort of elusiveness to the scene which is very 
fascinating. 

Try pictures of October woods and fields and 
send the result to the Round Robin Guild. 

We have a specially interesting subject for the 
October competition of the Guild. We expect 
to see some very unusual pictures in this contest, 
and artistic treatment will count for as much as 
technical finish. However, we want the members 
to do the best they can, both in making the neg- 
ative and finishing the print. Platinum paper 
will be found an excellent printing-medium for 
this style of picture, and the rough papers are 
the choice of texture. We hope to see some of 
the prints toned after directions which have been 
prepared for this number of the Guild depart- 
ment. 

The reds and browns will be specially pleas- 
ing, and are not hard to manage if one follows 
the formula closely. 


MODIFICATIONS OF PLATINUM 
PRINTS 


THE old proverb, “over and over again, no 
matter which way we turn,” does not apply to 
platinum prints. One may make a print from 
the same negative “over and over again,” but if 
his paper be platinum no two prints need be 
alike either in texture or coloring. 

The quality of paper ranges from the trans- 
parent Japanese tissue to the very heavy and 
rough textures of drawing-paper, while the col- 
oring may be varied to suit the pleasure of the 
worker and the requirements of the particular 
negative. 

Uranium is the chemical most used in the col- 
oring of platinum prints. It is at once the sim- 
plest and most versatile of toning-agents. All 
ranges of browns may be obtained — from red- 
dish brown to dark chocolate. One may obtain 
clear reds, greens and blues by certain modifi- 
cations of the toning-solution. 

The nitrate of uranium is made up in stock 
solution, and the other chemicals added when 
the bath is made. For a stock solution dissolve 
one ounce of nitrate of uranium in six ounces of 
water, and store in an opaque glass bottle or 
wrap the bottle in black needle-paper. The stop- 
per should be of glass; and to prevent oxidiza- 
tion, if the bottle is to be opened at long intervals, 
it is wise to pour a little melted paraffin over the 
neck of the bottle. 

For a toning-bath for.red tones, make up a 
solution as follows: nitrate of uranium solution, 
one dram; glacial acetic acid, two drams; ferri- 
cyanide of potassium, ten grains dissolved in two 
ounces of water; eight ounces of water. After 
the solution is thoroughly mixed add a few grains 
of sulphite of soda, or a piece about the size of a 
cherry-stone. 

The print is made and developed after the 
usual formula in the oxalate of potash solution. 
It should be printed only deep enough to show 
the details, as the uranium acts as an intensifier 
and the print when dry is much darker than 
it appears in the solution. 

In the toning of platinum prints it is advisable 
to use the porcelain trays, as the bath throws 
down a precipitate which is hard to remove from 
anything but a porcelain or china dish. 

Always use plenty of the toning-solution. If 
the’ prints are larger than the 5 x 8, then use 
double the quantity of toning-solution given — 
twenty ounces instead of ten ounces, which is 
what the above formula makes. 

The prints are developed, cleared, washed 
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and dried before being toned. Immerse the 
print in the solution face down and turn quickly 
to obviate the forming of air-bubbles on the sur- 
face of the paper. If any should form, break 
them quickly and flow the toning-solution over 
the spot. 

If two or more prints are to be toned at the 
same time they must be kept moving or they 
will tone unevenly. A very good way is to keep 
drawing the bottom print out from the solution 
and placing it on top. Thus all the prints will 
receive the same treatment and the toning will 
be uniform. 

As soon as the desired tone has been reached, 
which varies according to the time the print is 
left in the bath, rinse in clear water and place in 
a clearing-bath made of one-half ounce muri- 
atic acid to sixty ounces of water. They should 
have two changes of the clearing-solution in 
order to insure pure whites; they are then washed 
for five minutes and dried. If washed too long 
the color will not be as clear nor as brilliant. 

For chocolate-brown and sepia tones use a 
bath which has been used for red prints. Let 
the sediment settle to the bottom, decant off the 
clear solution and tone the prints in the bath, 
clearing as in the red bath. The prints to be 
toned a brown or sepia are printed deeper than 
for the red tones. 

To make_green tones which are desirable for 
certain seascapes, the print which has been 
toned in the uranium solution is turned to an 
olive-green color by immersing it in a solution 
made of fifteen grains of chloride of iron to one 
ounce of water. As soon as the print has changed 
to the right tone remove and wash in water in 
which is a little acetic or citric acid, just enough 
to prevent the print losing its tone. 

The blue platinum print is not often made, 
but the color is wonderfully fine and for some 
water-scenes will be found specially satisfactory. 
It is so unlike the ordinary blue-print that it 
cannot be compared with it. When made suc- 
cessfully the print is a deep velvety blue. 

For a blue print the picture is printed, devel- 
oped, cleared and toned, the different stages fol- 
lowing each other in quick succession. Make 
the print a little deeper than for the black-and- 
white, as the detail fades in the toning. Develop 
in the oxalate of potash developer, clear in the 
acid bath, using one ounce of muriatic acid to 
sixty ounces of water, then transfer at once, 
without washing, to the uranium bath. The 
print will gradually tone to a beautiful blue, and 
as soon as toned place in a clearing-bath made 
of one-fourth ounce of muriatic acid to sixty 
ounces of water. 

Papers coated with sepia solution may be de- 
veloped for purplish browns by using the follow- 
ing developer: oxalate of potash, two ounces; 
potassium phosphate, two ounces; citric acid, 
twenty grains; water, twenty ounces. Heat to 
150°F., develop quickly, and immerse at once 
in a clearing-bath made of one-half ounce muri- 
atic acid to sixty ounces of water. A beautiful 
red-brown may be obtained by adding sixty 


grains of chloride of mercury to the solution be- 
fore developing. 

A rich warm biack may be obtained on the 
black and white papers by making up a stock 
solution of mercuric chloride. Dissolve one- 
half ounce mercuric chloride in ten ounces of 
water and add two and one-half ounces citric 
acid. The solution should be heated and then 
filtered. When developing add one-half ounce 
of this solution to four ounces of the regular 
oxalate of potash developer. The more of the 
solution added the warmer will be the color. 

To obtain green tints, tone the paper in the 
uranium bath, and as soon as the color ap 
proaches sepia remove the print from the tray 
and transfer it to a bath of perchloride of iron, 
made by dissolving one hundred grains of per- 
chloride of iron in ten ounces of water. The 
print will gradually turn to a green color, and as 
soon as it is toned evenly place in a bath of weak 
acetic acid —a dram of the acid to four ounces 
of water. Let it remain for a minute or two, 
wash quickly and dry. 

The use of chloride of mercury for reddish tones 
is capable of producing most satisfying shades, 
though unless care is taken in the thorough wash- 
ing and clearing of the print the tone, after a 
while, will deteriorate. However, prints made 
by the process have had five years of exposure 
and the color is as good as when first made. 

Dissolve one ounce of oxalate of potash in 
ten ounces of water. When thoroughly dissolved 
add one-fourth ounce phosphate of potassium; 
three-fourths drams chloride of potassium; one 
and one-half drams citric acid; two grains of 
mercuric chloride. Heat to about 180°F. Clear 
in an acid bath of one ounce of muriatic acid to 
one hundred and twenty of water. 

In some pictures the effect will be improved if 
the paper is tinted. This is done by making a 
strong decoction of coffee and, after the print 
has dried, immersing it in the coffee. Another 
way of imparting a tint to the paper is to immerse 
the print in a weak solution of bichromate of 
potassium, drying it in the dark, and then ex- 
posing it to the light. The paper becomes the 
color of a time-mellowed engraving, but the 
picture itself is not affected. 

The tinting of the paper is to be commended 
for portraits where the costume is quaint or old 
fashioned. 

Sometimes a print appears flat after drying. 
To remedy this brush it over with artists’ fix- 
atif, which comes in small bottles and is very in- 
expensive. This treatment greatly improves the 
appearance of the print. 

There are many more modifications of the 
platinotype process, details of which will be 
given in a later number. 


HINTS ON PHOTOGRAPHING 
BUILDINGS 
In considering the photographing of a build- 
ing two things demand special attention — first, 
the point of view; second, the time of day when 
the lighting is most suitable for the picture. 
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These two essentials having been determined 
— and one needs to choose carefully — the next 
is the arranging of the subject on the plate. A 
few feet either way makes a great difference in 
the aspect. 

A picture of a building is much more pleasing 
if, instead of using all the plate for the building 
itself, one includes some of the surroundings, 
and gets a bit of perspective, however small. 
The foreground must not be ignored. The pic- 
ture should show that there is an approach to 
the building, and does not stand on the edge of 
nothingness, as appears to be the case when the 
base of the structure forms the lower edge of the 
picture. 

The camera must be adjusted so that the lines 
of the building are perfectly perpendicular, and 
to insure this the lens should be a rectilinear. In 
photographing tall buildings the adjuncts of a 
swing-back and a rising and falling front are 
necessary, as, if the camera is tilted to bring the 
top of the building within the angle of the lens, 
distortion is the maddening result. A spirit level, 
or a plumb indicator will be found very useful 
in ascertaining whether the camera is perfectly 
horizontal. 

In case one cannot get far enough away from 
a building to obtain a good view with an ordi- 
nary lens, a wide-angle lens will be needed, but 
care must be taken to avoid distortion. 

The color and material of a building are points 
that enter into the consideration of architectural 
photography; brown stone, brick, granite, mar- 
ble, wood, etc., all must be rendered in the pic- 
ture as such, the exposure varying with the ma- 
terial of which the building is constructed, mar- 
ble photographing very much quicker than a 
brown stone. Over-exposure will give a flat neg- 
ative, and the loss of contrast detracts very ma- 
terially from the picture. 

One side of the building should be in shadow, 
and the morning shadows will give soft effects, 
much more so than if the picture is taken toward 
evening, when the light is waning. 

If a picture in which all the fine details of the 
building may be traced is the kind desired, then 
obtain a very sharp focus and stop down the lens; 
but if one wishes a soft picture where the lights 
and shadows blend and give an artistic picture, 
then the lens should be turned outward just a 
trifle and a large stop used. 

One should always include some of the sur- 
roundings of a building in the picture, or secure 
a street vista or a perspective, even though a short 
one. Then the picture will be pleasing as a pic- 
ture as well as a correct likeness of the building 
photographed. 

If a building is at all interesting, it is a good 
idea to make pictures of certain portions, like 
a door or doorway, a window, etc. If there are 
stone carvings, as in the case of handsome pub- 
lic buildings, photographs showing detail of 
balustrade or coping, window support or lintels, 
are of additional value, as they give a better idea 
of the buildings—as if one were inspecting 
certain portions after first viewing the whole. 


BLUE-PRINTS ON WOOD 


AN ingenious amateur whose purse would not 
allow her to indulge in a set of white-and-blue 
Dutch tiles for her room evolved a very clever 
imitation by using thin white squares of wood 
and sensitizing the surface by the cyanotype 
process, then printing in the same way as for 
blue-prints. 

The wood was first coated with a solution to 
prevent the sensitizing mixture soaking into the 
wood. This solution was made of one ounce of 
gelatine dissolved in ten ounces of hot water, 
and when cold adding enough China white (wa- 
ter-color) to give it a milky appearance. This 
mixture was applied to the wood and allowed to 
dry. The sensitizing solution is the same as that 
used for blue-prints: 

Ferricyanide of potassium, two hundred 
grains; water, three and one-half ounces, made 
up in solution. Solution Number 2 is made of 
two hundred and twenty grains of ferric citrate 
of ammonia and three and one-half ounces of 
water. When ready to use, mix equal parts of 
both solutions and apply to the wood with a 
sponge or soft brush. The coating of the wood 
must be done by lamplight and the wood dried 
in a place free from dust. 

When coating the wood, pieces of paper should 
also be coated with the same mixture. This pa- 
per is for the trial print, as the printing on the 
wood cannot be examined to observe the pro- 
gression of the print. Make the print on paper, 
carefully noting the time required to make a 
good print, and expose the wood for the same 
length of time. 

When printed the wood is floated face down 
on the surface of the water for a few minutes, 
and then dried. 

Whitewood is a good wood for sensitizing, the 
grain being very close and the print much better 
in detail than on a coarse-grained wood. i 


TONING BROMIDE PRINTS TO SEPIA 


ONE of the best methods of producing sepia 
tones on bromide paper is as follows: 

Dissolve ten grains of potassium iodide in as 
many ounces of water, add one or two flakes of 
iodine and stir. Immerse the fixed and washed 
bromide print in the resulting dark, sherry- 
colored solution and allow it to remain until the 
image turns a dark blue and finally disappears. 
Then immerse in 


As soon as the blue stain disappears wash and 
place in 


sulphide C. P. 20 grains 


The print must, of course, be thoroughly washed 
when the toning-action is complete. As the print 
loses some of its depth in the change of color, it is 
advisable to develop a little darker than usual. 
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Monthly Competitions 
Closing the last day of every month. 
Address all prints for competition to PHOTO- 

Era. The Round Robin Guild Competition, 
383 Boylston Street, Boston, Mass. 


PRIZES 


First prize: Value $10.00. 

Second prize: Value $5.00. 

Third prize: Value $2.50. 

Honorable Mention: In addition to the awards, 
the names of those whose work is deemed wor- 
thy of reproduction with the prize-winning pic- 
tures, or in later issues, will be published. 

Prizes may be chosen by the winner, and will 
be awarded in books, magazines, enlargements, 
mounts, photographic materials or any article of 
a photographic or art nature which can be 
bought for the amount of the prize won. 


RULES 

1. These competitions are free and open to 
all photographers, whether or not subscribers to 
PHOTO-ERA. 

2. As many prints as desired, in any medium, 
mounted or unmounted, may be entered, but 
they must represent the unaided work of the 
competitor. 

3. The right is reserved to withhold from the 
competitions all prints not up to the PHoTo- 
ERA standard. 

4. A package of prints will not be considered 
eligible unless accompanied by return postage at 
the rate of one cent for each two ounces or fraction. 

5. Lach print entered must bear the maker's 
name, address, Guild number, the title of the pic- 
ture and the name of the competition for which 
it is intended, and should be accompanied by a 
letter, sent separately, giving full particulars of 
date, light, plate or film, stop, exposure, developer 
and printing-process. 

6. Prints receiving prizes or Honorable Men- 
tion become the property of PHoTo-Era. If 
suitable, they will be reproduced, full credit in 
each case being given to the maker. 


SUBJECTS FOR COMPETITION 


September — “‘Sunsets.’’ Closes October 31. 

October — “Windows and Doorways.’’ Closes 
November 30. 

November — ‘“‘Genre Studies.’’ Closes Decem- 
ber 31. 

December — ‘Home Portraiture.” Closes Janu- 


ary 31. 
January — “Illustrated Poem.” Closes Febru- 
ary 29. 
February — “Mountains.” Closes March 31. 
March — “ Atmospheric-Effects.”” Closes Apri! 
30. 
April — ‘“‘ Decorative Photography.’’ Closes May 


May — “Animals.’’ Closes June 30. 


INTERIORS WITH FIGURES 


WE regret the necessity of announcing that 
none of the prints submitted in this competition 
was worthy of award. The work of several 
members evinced an appreciation of the require- 
ments of the subject and showed that a conscien- 
tious effort had been made. Failure was perhaps 
to be expected, however, for the subject was a 
very hard one, in fact, probably the most diffi- 
cult which has yet been assigned for a monthly 
competition; and, although the Guild includes 
among its members many workers of keen artistic 
feeling and resources in ideas, who have success- 
fully competed in difficult contests in the past, 
never were their abilities so taxed as in the pres- 
ent instance. More than this, the number of 
entries was unusually small, probably due to the 
fact that many workers are withholding their 
best prints for the several annual contests now 
in progress. 


Answers to Correspondents 

Readers wishing information upon any 
point in connection with their photographic 
work are invited to make use of this depart- 
ment. Address all inquiries to ELIZABETH 
WaAvE, 321 Hudson Street, Buffalo, 
N.Y. Ifa personal reply is desired, a self- 
addressed, stamped envelope must be enclosed. 


Eimer T.— Acetic and citric acid are used 
for similar purposes in photographic work. The 
citric acid is considered superior to the acetic 
acid. These acids are used to clear bromide 
prints from all traces of iron after they have been 
developed in a ferrous oxalate developer. A few 
drops of acetic acid added to the bath in which 
prints are fixed will change the color of the print. 

GAYLORD M. L.— Yes, you can tint trans- 
parencies that have been dried by soaking the 
transparency in water and then immersing it in 
the tinting-bath. The color will not be as vivid 
as it would if the plate had not been previously 
dried, but you will get a very soft and delicate 
tint. 

kK. F. D. AND B. NELson.— I would advise 
you to use a rough-surface platinum paper for 
the making of prints from the portrait. As it 
shows only the head and shoulders and the light- 
ing is so soft you will get a very satisfactory 
print. Sepia tone would seem to be more suitable 
for this negative, as on account of the masses of 
hair and the loose arrangement you will get more 
lightness and feeling than with the black-and- 
white prints. 

Rose A. — You may obtain sepia tones on 
Aristo paper by toning prints in a platinum bath 
made of chloro-platinite of potassium, two and 
one-half grains; citric acid, twenty grains; 
chloride of sodium, twenty grains; water, ten 
ounces. Wash the prints, then tone till the de- 


sired color is reached, then remove at once to a 
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bath made of one and one-half ounces carbonate 
of soda and twenty ounces of water. Leave them 
in this bath four minutes, then fix and wash. 

Paut E. F.—A kit is a smali, thin wooden 
frame about the thickness of a sensitive plate, 
and fits into the plate-holder. The center is cut 
out and grooved to admit of using a smaller plate 


than the size which fits the holder. A kit is of 
convenience when making lantern-slides in the 
camera, or when taking subjects which do not 
call for a full-sized plate. 

BERTHA B.— You can dry a plate very quickly 
by first soaking it after washing for a few min- 
utes in a five per cent solution of formaldehyde, 
and then drying it by heat. The formaldehyde 
hardens the films and prevents its melting. 

H. J. D.— It is impossible to tell exactly how 
long to expose a plate when making lantern- 
slides by contact. The first thing to do is to as- 
sort your plates according to density; then make 
experimental prints on strips of bromide paper, 
to judge the time of exposure. If you use a good 
light and do not hold the slide too near you will 
be able to make satisfactory exposures, as lan- 
tern-slides have a good deal of latitude. I should 
judge that those you have made are very much 
overexposed, or else they would not be so thin. 

JoHN K.— You can reduce the Aristo prints 
which are much overprinted by taking a used 
hypo-bath, filtering it to remove impurities and 
adding toit a few drops of a saturated solution of 
ferricyanide of potassium. The prints must be 
thoroughly washed after the treatment. 

F. D. S.— The developer used for platinum 
prints is not spoiled by the precipitation. Turn 
it into a bottle and let it stand for twenty-four 
hours, when the precipitate will settle at the bot- 
tom and the clear developer may be used over 
again. Used developer is to be preferred to fresh 
developer. It gives richer tones and seems to 
bring out detail better. It can be used over and 
over again by adding a little fresh so:ution as its 
strength becomes exhausted. 

Cartos T. —No, it is not necessary to use a 
safe edge for gum prints. I think you must have 
been reading about carbon prints, in which a 
safe edge is used in order to have a border of 
white around the paper to facilitate the quick 
handling of the paper, and avoid injuring the 
carbon pigment. 

S. A. E.—Schlippe’s salts are used for strength- 
ening thin negatives, and also for restoring 
faded prints and negatives when the latter have 
been acted upon by bichloride of mercury. 

SEWARD C.— It is not safe to make up a for- 
mula by measuring ingredients by drops, as the 
drops of different fluids vary greatly in size; as, 
for instance, it takes sixty-two drops of alcohol 
to make a cubic centimeter, while of hydro- 
chloric acid it takes only twenty. 

A. L. TucKER.— To spot prints get the spot- 
ting-colors that come spread on celluloid sheets. 
The sheets are held together by a clasp, and there 
are usually four different tints in a set. With 


these one can mix any color necessary for the 
spotting of sepia, brown or black-and-white 


prints. Sometimes a soft drawing-pencil will be 
found to be the most effectual medium for small 
defects in black-and-white prints. There are 
certain drawing-pencils made which do not make 
shiny marks, as do the ordinary lead-pencils. 
One of these will be found very useful for slight 
defects and tiny spots on prints. 


Print-Criticism 

Address all prints jor criticism, enclosing 
return-postage at the rate of one cent for each 
two ounces or fraction thereof, to ELIZABETH 
321 Hudson Street, Buffalo, 
N.Y. Prints must bear the maker’s name 
and address, and should be accompanied by a 
letter, sent separately, giving full particulars 
of date, light, plate or film, stop, exposure, 
developer and printing-process. 


O. H. R.— Your subject is excellent, well- 
lighted and well-rendered as to values. The 
negative deserves a much better printing-me- 
dium than the one you have used. It would look 
specially well in a reddish-brown tone. Cut at 
least an inch off from the top of the picture. 
Children are not as easy subjects as one fondly 
imagines, but you have made an unusually in- 
teresting picture, and what you need to do now 
is to make a print on a better paper and mount 
it in an artistic manner. 

K. M. M.— Your subject “ Flower Study” is 
really not a study at all, but a very good picture 
of a spray of roses, clear and distinct, and just 
such as one desires to see in a flower catalogue. 
Use a tinted background for a similar study, 
place the branch or spray far enough away from 
it to give atmosphere, and do not focus so sharply. 
Use a larger stop, which will give the effect of 
roundness to the subject. 

F. D. S.— Your picture “The Brook” is 
spoiled by having included the bridge in the 
view — a bridge which is not at all picturesque 
and makes a straight line across the perspective. 
One feels defrauded of the view as well as an- 
noyed at the obstacle which will obtrude itself 
on the eye to the detriment of the more interest- 
ing parts of the picture. I should judge that if 
you made a negative just the other side of the 
bridge, looking up the stream, you might secure 
something worth while. Try an exposure when 
there are clouds in the sky, as the blank space 
which represents the sky is very inartistic. 

A. S. R.— Your portrait-study is so good that 
it seems a pity it should be spoiled by the spots 
of white made by the ornaments in the hair, 
which are so glaringly white that they are the 
first thing that catches the eye when looking 
at the picture. Try covering the two white spots 
and see what a difference it makes in the picture. 
If you make a print on rough platinum you can 
paint out these spots of white on the print and 
thus your picture will gain very much in artistic 
value and be more than doubly pleasing. 
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THE CRUCIBLE 


A MONTHLY DIGEST OF FACTS FOR PRACTICAL WORKERS 
Conducted by PHIL M. RILEY 


Readers are encouraged to contribute their favorite methods for publication in this department 
Address all such communications to Phil M. Riley, 383 Boylston Street, Boston, Mass. 


A SIMPLE WASHER FOR PRINTS AND 
FILMS 


PRINT-WASHING is one of the most trying and 
uncertain operations which the amateur has to 
perform. Several contrivances have been recom- 
mended from time to time, and most are theoret- 
ically perfect; but, like mortals, few live up to 
their profession. The washer here described is 
the outcome of practical experiment, and has 
been found thoroughly efficient in regular use. 
The photographer will, of course, select a size 
(larger or smaller) to suit his individual require- 
ment. An earthenware bowl is used, 5 inches 
deep, 1014 inches in diameter at the top, and 
holding about a gallon. The inside is glazed and 
free from any irregular projections which would 
be liable to injure prints. It accommodates two 
or three dozen quarter-plate prints or films. A 
hole somewhat between a sixteenth and an 
eighth of an inch in diameter is drilled through 
the bottom. A fish-drainer placed inside keeps 
the prints about two inches above this point. 

After filling, water should be allowed to run 
into the washer a little faster than the rate at 
which it flows out through the hole, thus ensuring 
a sufficient supply. This will not be difficult to 
regulate. 

With this washer prints require very little at- 
tention, because — 

1. The hypo falling to the bottom, they are 
practically washed by gravitation, and are not 
left to soak in water charged with chemicals. 

2. They are not damaged by circular or other 
motion, and the outflow is so gradual that they 
are not drawn by the force of the water into a 
compact mass at the bottom of the washer. 

3- Very little water need be used, though it is 
not recommended to economize in this respect 
where the supply is ample. 

This washer is not intended to supersede the 
familiar rack and tank, but can be used, if de- 
sired, for two or three half-plates. Similarly, by 
placing a stone or weight on the center of the 
drainer, five quarter-plates can be arranged 
round it without injury. In remote districts 
where the scullery tap is non-existent, a smaller 
bowl, holding four or five pints, will take a dozen 
quarter-plate prints, and can be conveniently fed 
by a small tap which any tinman would be able 
to fit to a bucket or watering-can. A still simpler 
arrangement is a syphon consisting of a piece of 
india-rubber feeding-bottle tubing, with a knot 
tied in it (looser or tighter as required) to regu- 
late the flow of water into the bowl, and another 
to regulate its outflow.— The Photographic 
Monthly. 


SENSITIZER FOR POST-CARDS 


AN excellent sensitizer for post-cards, which 
gives a pleasing brown tone, has been suggested 
by M. Sollet. It is not absolutely necessary that 
the cards be sized, but the paper is apt to keep 
the image better on the surface when sized with 
gelatine or starch. 

The sensitizing formula is as follows: 

“ 


4 ounces 

Apply with a tuft of cotton. Print only as deep 
as the print is desired to be, wash in several 
changes of water, then in a weak solution of hy- 
drochloric acid and again in several changes of 
water. 


MAKING PAPER NEGATIVES 
TRANSPARENT 
OngE of the simplest formulas for this purpose, 
and one which is not liable to make the paper 
friable as in the case of resinous mixtures is the 


following: 


This solution should be mopped on the back of 
the paper negative, well rubbed in and allowed 
to dry. 


A COPYING-OUTFIT 


GEorGE S. Currik, of Elgin, Ill., sends us 
photographs of his copying-outfit, which may 
interest readers of PHOTO-ERA. 

The photographs show the construction of 
the outfit so clearly that only a few figures seem 
to be needed. The three frames are seven and 
one-half, ten and twelve and one-fourth inches 
wide, and all are three feet long. The length 
available from lens to copying-board is seven 
feet. The height of lens-center from frame is 
thirteen inches. A light drawing-board is 
clamped to the vertical frame to which the print 
may be fastened. It is divided into one-inch 
squares. Plate-glass may be substituted and the 
frame used on end where shadows would be 
objectionable. A suitable hole in the board is¥a 
handy rig for making lantern-slides by reduc- 
tion. Everything is within reach when the hand 
is under the focusing-cloth, and fine adjustment 
is secured by means of the screw shown in the 
bottom view. Mr. Currie has planned a rigid 
sort of tripod adjustable to any angle, from the 
vertical to the horizontal, which when added to 
the outfit makes it quite complete. 
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TOP VIEW 


BOTTOM VIEW 


A COPYING-OUTFIT 
DESIGNED BY GEORGE S. CURRIE 
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NOTES AND NEWS 


Announcements and Reports of Club and Association Meetings, 
Exhibitions and Conventions are solicited for publication 


THE PHOTO-ERA JURY OF AWARDS 


Ir there should be any doubt in the mind of 
any person regarding the integrity of the PHoro- 
Era Fifth Annual Prize Competition — now in 
progress — that feeling should no longer prevail. 
There have been photographic prize contests, 
other than those conducted by this journal, 
whose methods of distributing the cash awaids 
were not altogether above criticism. 

To make the PHoTO-ERA Contest of 1907 an 
event of high artistic significance and, at the 
same time, give it a character that shall merit 
the confidence and esteem of every interested 
worker, is the aim of the publisher of this maga- 
zine. He has departed from the usual custom 
of investing the editorial staff with the responsi- 
bility of deciding the question of awards by se- 
curing a jury composed of men of eminent fit- 
ness, unimpeachable honesty and a sincere ap- 
preciation of the principles of modern photo- 
graphic thought. The members of the jury are 
as follows: 

L. TayLor, professional painter and 
chief artist of the Ladies’ Home Journal. 

ARTHUR FAIRBANKS, director of the Museum 
of Fine Arts, Boston. - 

Howe Downes, professional art- 
critic and art-editor of the Boston Transcript. 

F. BENEDICT HERZOG, amateur photographer, 
New York City. 

RupoiF EICKEMEYER, JR., professional pho- 
tographer, of Davis & Eickemeyer, New York 
City. 

Acting jointly with the judges will be: 

WILFRED A. FRENCH, PH.D., editor and pub- 
lisher of PHoro-ERA, Boston. 


THE NATIONAL CONVENTION 


THE Twenty-seventh Annual Convention of 
the Photographers’ Association of America was 
held in the Steele Educational Building, Dayton, 
O., Aug. 6, 7, 8 and g, 1907. That these annual 
meetings are similar in character, from year to 
year, cannot well be avoided; but this is expected. 
In spite of this, every well-regulated photogra- 
pher looks forward to this great national event 
with pleasurable anticipation, for many and obvi- 
ous are the benefits it affords to all members of 
the fraternity. It is, perhaps, not too much to 
say that to the live, progressive photographer 
these periodical conventions are indispensable, 
and the stay-at-homes have reason to regret the 
loss of an opportunity. 

The Dayton Convention, by no means a rec- 
ord-breaker in point of attendance, although 768 
registered, was brilliantly successful. The at- 
tractions were elevated in character, appealing 
chiefly to the mind; and there was the delight of 


association with kindred spirits, whom one 
meets only at national gatherings. The display 
of pictures was as extensive and inspiring as any 
seen at previous conventions, while the variety 
and excellence of photographic apparatus ex- 
hibited and demonstrated was such as to satisfy 
the keenest of appetites. The speeches and ad- 
dresses, of a character befitting the occasion, were 
alone worth the trip to Dayton. The program, 
as planned by the Executive Board and faithfully 
carried out, was as follows: 
Monpay, AUGUST 5 
Arrangement of exhibits. Reception of mem- 
bers. 
TuEspAy, AUGUST 6 
Morning Session, 9.30 
Opening of Convention. Address of welcome, 
Mayor Calvin D. Wright, Dayton, O. Response, 
Past-President J. M. Appleton, Ohio. Reading 
c* communications, Frank W. Medlar, Iowa. 
President’s address, Clarence J. Van Deventer, 
Illinois. Lecture: ‘The Limit of Prices,’’ Clar- 
ence M. Hayes, Michigan. Appointment of 
committees. Lecture: ‘‘The Photographer from 
the Viewpoint of the Stock-Man,” Robert Lieber, 
Indiana. Announcements. 
Ajternoon 
Given to the manufacturers and dealers ex- 
clusively. Demonstrations going on all the time. 
Evening, 8 
Boasts and Roasts. Joxie Collings, Roast- 
master. 
WEDNESDAY, AUGUST 7 
Morning Session, 9.30 
Reading of communications. Secretary’s re- 
port, Frank W. Medlar, Iowa. Treasurer’s 1e- 
port, Frank R. Barrows, Massachusetts. Lec- 
ture: ‘‘How to Make a Portrait Out of a Like- 
ness,’’ Otto Walter Beck, New York. Appoint- 
ment of committees. Report on Salon awards. 
Announcements. 
Ajternoon 
Devoted to manufacturers and dealers. 2.30, 
Trolley-ride for the ladies to the National Sol- 
diers’ Home. 
Evening, 8.30 
Vaudeville and concert. 
TuHurspAy, Aucust 8 
Morning Session, 9.30 
Reading of communications. Lecture: ‘The 
Business End of the Operating-room.”’ William 
Louis Koehne, Illinois. Selection of next place 
of meeting. Report of Nominating-Committee. 
Election of officers. 
Ajternoon 


For manufacturers and dealers. 2.30, Visit 


to the National Cash-Register Company and the 
evening at Far Hills as their guest, with a dance. 
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FriIpAy, AUGUST 9 
Morning Session, 9.30 

Lecture: ‘“‘System,’’ G. W. Harris, Washing- 
ton, D.C. Reports of committees. Presentation 
of Life Membership Certificate to Past-President 
Charles Wesley Hearn by Past-President George 
Graham Holloway. Presentation of Certificates 
for Salon Honors by Past-President J. M. Ap- 
pleton. Announcements. Adjournment. 

The papers by Mr. Hayes, Mr. Lieber, Mr. 
Koehne and Mr. Harris were treated in the 
ablest possible manner, as was expected of men 
who are esteemed among the leaders of the craft. 
Mr. Lieber, one of the oldest photographic mer- 
chants in this country, fittingly represented the 
side of the dealer, for during his long and suc- 
cessful professional career he has always shown 
the highest business integrity —a man of spot- 
less character and reputation. The art-lecturer 
of the occasion was Otto Walter Beck, the au- 
thor of the now celebrated volume, ‘ Art-Prin- 
ciples in Portrait-Photography.”” The choice 
proved to be most happy, for Mr. Beck’s sub- 
ject, so vital to the artistic development of pho- 
tographic portraiture, has never been presented 
with such delightful perspicuity, refreshing di- 
rectness and telling force as on this occasion. 
Those of the audience familiar with the vigorous 
style of his book knew what to expect, and were 
not disappointed. A pity that this highly in- 
structive lecture of Mr. Beck’s, brimful of new 
and valuable suggestions as it was, could not 
have been heard by an audience composed of 
five thousand practitioners. President Van De- 
venter was sincere when he exclaimed, at the 
conclusion of the lecture, “I want to say that 
this is one of the most instructive art-lectures we 
have ever had before our Association. ” 

A highly pleasing and instructive feature of 
the print-exhibits was a collection of nearly two 
hundred pictures assembled and sent to the Na- 
tional Convention by R. Diihrkoop, of Hamburg, 
Germany. This collection, always the center of 
admiring crowds, comprised specimens of the 
artistic genius of R. Diihrkoop, Theo. and 
O. Hofmeister, Herman Linck, Alfred Krauth, 
R. Grienwaldt, Otto Scharf, C. Ruf, E. Miiller, 
Wilhelm Weimer, Wilhelm Kiibeler, Hugo Erfu:t, 
Otto Ehrhardt, Franz Grainer and other expo- 
nents of advanced German photographic art. 

There were no Association prizes except Sa- 
lon honors, but the American Aristotype Com- 
pany awarded ten silver trophies for the best 
work made on its paper. 

Salon honors, in the form of certificates, were 
awarded to W. E. Newton, C. M. Hayes, Miss 
Belle Johnson, Young & Carl, Byrd Studio, 
Melvin H. Sykes, Miss Jane Reese, J. C. Strauss, 
W. G. & A. J. Thuss, George J. Parrott, C. W. 
Scheide, J. H. Field, Alfred Holden, Dudley 


Hoyt, C. L. Lewis, Perry & Brecken, E. E. Doty, 
Knaffl Brothers, A. L. Bowersox, Geo. H. Van 
Norman, Baker Art Gallery, J. E. Mock, T. 
Kajiwara, Jos. Thibault and C. W. Neiswanger. 

On the main floor were Bausch & Lomb Op- 
tical Co., photographic lenses (Portrait Unar); 


Kimball 
A. M. Collins Mfg. Co., photo-mounts; Carl 
Ernst & Co., imported mountings; The McIn- 
tyre Printing-Machine; The Artura Photo-Pa- 
per Co., Iris and Artura Papers; Hammer Dry- 
Plate Co.; Seneca Camera Mfg. Co., cameras; 


& Mathews, photographic supplies; 


Wollensak Optical Co., portrait-lenses and 
studio shutters; The Defender Photo-Supply 
Co., printing-papers and dry-plates; Voigtlaen- 
der & Son Optica! Co.; Prosch Flash-Lamp Co.; 
Burke & James, photo-specialties; Simpkinson 
& Miller, photo. supplies; Pohle & Werner Co., 
Invisible Baby-Holder; Willis & Clements, 
Platinotype and Japine Papers. On the second 
floor were The Anthony & Scovill Co., New 
York Studio Outfits and Cyko papers; Sargent 
Photo-Supply Co.; Bridges Mfg. Co., photo- 
mounts; C. P. Goerz American Optical Co., 
Anastigmat Lenses; H. Lieber Co., photo-sup- 
plies; Dresden Photo-Paper Co.; Ernst Oesser 
& Co.; G. Cramer Dry-Plate Co.; Geo. Murphy, 
Inc., photo-specialties; Berlin Aniline Works, 
photo-chemicals; and other firms. On the third 
floor were Curtis & Cameron, Harcourt Plati- 
num papers. The Eastman Kodak Company 
with its various divisions — Aristo, Angelo and 
Nepera papers; Rochester Optical Co.; Folmer & 
Schwing Co. (Graflex and Graphic Cameras) 
and Century Camera Co.— were distributed in 
different parts of the building. 

The question of the National Academy came 
up for discussion, Mr. Charles Wesley Hearn, 
of Boston, presenting strong views in its favor. 
The president appointed a committee of three — 
Mr. Chas. W. Hearn, Mr. J. M. Appleton and 
Mr. G. W. Harris — to consider the subject and 
report at the next annual meeting at Detroit. 

After the usual discussion attending the selec- 
tion of the next place of meeting, Detroit was ac- 
corded the honor. The election of officers for 
the ensuing year, which was next in order, re- 
sulted as follows: president, Frank W. Medlar, 
Spencer, Ia.; first vice-president, A. T. Proctor, 
Huntington, W. Va.; second vice-president, A. J. 
Thuss, Nashville, Tenn.; secretary, J. H. C. 
Evanoff, Salem, Mass. The office of treasurer, 
probably the most responsible of the entire board, 
and calling for exceptional traits — sagacity, 
tact and fidelity — is still graced by Frank R. 
Barrows, of Boston, Mass., a photographer of 
rare ability, who is serving his ninth year as 
guardian of the treasury. A thousand pities that 
these national conventions are regarded with 
seeming indifference by the many semi-profes- 
sional photographers scattered throughout this 
broad land. They don’t know what they miss. 
The advantages accruing to any intelligent 
worker, man or woman, are numerous and obvi- 
ously priceless in importance. The annual dues 
are a mere trifle, and the expense of the journey 
to the place of meeting hardly worth considering, 
in view of the immense gain in pleasure, profit 
and experience. Let them ask the nearest mem- 
berof the P. A. of A. and be convinced; or, better 
still, write to Treasurer Barrows for a copy of the 
Constitution and By-Laws. 
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THE NATIONAL ACADEMY OF 
PHOTOGRAPHY 


THE academy idea is not dead; it sleepeth. 
Past-President of the P. A. of A. and the P. A. 
of N. E., Charles Wesley Hearn, with whom the 
project of forming a National Academy of Pho- 
tography is his life’s ambition, is chairman of a 
committee of three now having the matter in 
charge, and appointed by President Van Deven- 
ter of the National Association. Mr. Hearn’s 
views on this subject, of interest to the artist- 
photographers of this country, will be printed in 
the November issue of PHoTo-ERA. 


THE NEW ENGLAND CONVENTION 

THE Tenth (Dicentennial) Convention of the 
Photographers’ Association of New England was 
held August 27, 28 and 29, at Mechanics Hall, 
Boston. The results were highly gratfying and, 
in some respects, surpassed expectations. The 
attendance was excellent, although not all of the 
698 members who had registered were present. 
This item alone was cause for official elation. 
There were several excellent addresses; those by 
Alon Bement, Chas. W. Hearn, S. M. Holman, 
Harry Fell and H. A. Collings fitted the needs of 
the hour and contained food for serious reflec- 
tion. The display of prints seemed the best in 
many years, and its high quality was, indeed, in- 
spiring. There was in evidence much work me- 
diocre in quality; but why should n’t there be? 
Rome was not built in a day, and artist-photog- 
raphers are made by stages. They learn much 
by comparing their efforts with those of men more 
advanced in the art. Next year the reveler in 
white spots will show that he has conquered his 
besetting sin. The artist trying for association- 
prizes now realizes that atmosphere and sug- 
gestiveness are pictorial qualities which make a 
strong appeal to the jury, as constituted this year. 
Another lesson imparted at this convention is 
that the loftiest art-expression is not taken at its 
full value by the depositors of popular votes. 
The rank and file, who determine the prizes 
offered by manufacturers, seem to favor a de- 
gree of art-expression which, though high, is 
within the scope of their ability to emulate. That 
none of the highest honors went to a recognized 
prince of photographic art is a source of deep re- 
gret, and may be responsible for the turning 
away of high-class pictures from future New 
England conventions. 

A delightful feature of the art-exhibit was the 
collection of German prints made possible by the 
generosity of R. Diihrkoop of Hamburg. This 
display comprised nearly two hundred master- 
pieces by R. Diihrkoop, R. Grienwaldt, Theo. and 
O. Hofmeister, Wilhelm Kiibeler, Hermann 
Linck, C. Ruf, Otto Scharf, E. Miiller, Wilhelm 
Weimer, Hugo Erfurt, Max Glauer, Franz 
Grainer, Jacob Hilsdorf, Alfred Krauth, Dr. L. 
Kleintjes, Otto Ehrhardt, Anna Feilner, Robert 
Lehr, Hanni Schwarz and several others. The 
human element in these superb pictures, mostly 
portraits and genre, the dignity and character 


of expression, as well as the masterly technique, 
made a deep impression upon every person priv- 
ileged to see them. This truly remarkable col- 
lection was loaned by the National Association 
for which it was formed by Mr. Diihrkoop. 
Nevertheless, PHoTo-ERA extends the heartfelt 
thanks of its friends and on its own behalf to this 
illustrious and public-spirited artist, as well as 
to the P. A. of A. 

The Grand Portrait-Class comprised only six- 
teen entries —a rather meagre showing consid- 
ering that this competition was open to the world. 
All the same, the art-standard of the work here 
submitted was extremely high, as evinced by 
prints from Garo, Parkinson, Doty, Mock, Mar- 
ceau and Kazanjian. The grand prize, a solid 
gold medal of unique design and exquisite work- 
manship, was awarded to E. E. Doty, of Belding, 
Mich., for an 8 x ro print of a young girl, seated, 
and arrayed in white French mull and white hat, 
her hands, holding a bunch of flowers, resting 
in her lap. The sense of easy repose of the model; 
the discreet management of white masses, accesso- 
ries and background — centering the interest in 
the face; the feeling of atmosphere, and the sim- 
plicity, unity and harmony of the composition 
characterized a picture ful y meriting the verdict 
of the jury. This print was shown three weeks 
before at the National Convention at Dayton, 
where it won Salon honors. Gold medals were 
also awarded as follows: Regular Portrait Class, 
first prize, Gay Studio, Fall River, Mass.; sec- 
ond prize, W. B. Davidson, Narragansett Pier, 
R. I., and third prize, J. P. Haley, Bridgeport, 
Conn. Landscape Class, first prize, C. L. Pow- 
ers, Claremont, N. H., and second prize, Geo. 
E. Tingley, Mystic, Conn. The three medals 
offered in the Genre Class were not awarded, 
none of the entries meriting the honor. 

The Aristotype Company awarded beautiful 
silver trophies to the following successful con- 
testants: first, Marceau, Boston; second, Garo, 
Boston; third, Thiebault, Fall River, Mass.; 
fourth, Conley Studio, Boston; fifth, Byrd Stu- 
dio, Cambridge; sixth, E. J. Poisson, Biddeford, 
Me.; seventh, W. C. Noetzel, Newton Centre, 
Mass.; eighth, Aram Kazanjian, Boston; ninth, 
Thuot Brothers, Fall River, Mass.; tenth, W. H. 
Coldwell, Brockton, Mass. These prizes were 
determined by popular ballot. Every delegate 
holding Treasurer Holman’s receipt for dues to 
date was entitled to vote. The jury, whose duty 
it was to decide the association-prizes, consisted 
of Prof. Arthur Wesley Dow, of Columbia Uni- 
versity, New York; Alon Bement, of New York, 
and George H. Van Norman, of Springfield, 
Mass. Their names were carefully withheld un- 
til after the awards were made public —a most 
admirable and exemplary scheme. The indi- 
vidual print-displays by the Angelo Paper and 
Aristo Paper divisions of the Eastman Kodak 
Company were imposing in point of quality, 
beauty and extent, and with the Diihrkoop col- 
lection were probably the strongest attractions 
at the convention. The Aristo exhibit rejoiced 
in what was by many esteemed as the finest por- 
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@ The announcement of a 


Bausch & Lomb-Zeiss New Tessar f-4.5 


will be welcome news to those who know the splendid qualities 
of the Tessar f-6.3. 

@The new lens is of the Tessar type, a construction which allows 
but little absorption of light. 

@ The aperture has been increased, yet brilliancy, definition and 
flatness of field have not been sacrificed. Its speed, f-4.5, is 
twice as great as that of the Tessar f-6.3, and is found in all the 
numbers of the series up to and including the largest size. The 
value of this speed will be appreciated by those desirous of doing 
extra rapid work. 

@ We shall be pleased to send our Catalog H on request. It 
— not only the new Tessar f-4.5 but also our entire series 
of lenses. 


q@“PRISM” IS A LITTLE MAGAZINE we publish monthly. Not a mere advertise- 
ment, but a beautifully made and printed little publication about that world of wonder and 
beauty seen by the lens. Send us your name and we will enter your subscription FREE. 


Bausch & Lomb Optical Company, Rochester, N. Y. 
New York Boston Washington Chicago San Francisco 


IN CORRESPONDING WITH ADVERTISERS PLEASE MENTION PHOTO-ERA 
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DAY’S WHITE PASTE 


A thoroughly scientific paste for fine Photography and Artistic work 
WILL NOT SPOT because it IS ABSOLUTELY NEUTRAL 


It will not wrinkle the most delicate paper or curl the mounted 
pictures, and the particles are so fine that every atom sticks. 

It is smooth as a cold cream, and stays in perfect condition till 
entirely used up. 


That is One Reason Why IT IS THE CHEAPEST 


Another reason is that you get more of it in a package. Day’s 
half-pint, pint, and a jars contain full 10, 20, and 40 ounces (not 


tr 


Ic 


Pe G' 8, 15, 32 ounces). The 6-lb. and 12-lb. pails give most for the money. 
. MOND PASTE A “lt. pails, $1.00. FREE SAMPLE to amateur or professional. 
ALBANY, N.Y: 
a DIAMOND PASTE CO., 70 Hamilton St., ALBANY, NEW YORK 
FOR RETOUCHING savy WE ARE HEADQUARTERS in buying, selling and ex- 
’ MERICAN changing second-hand camcras and lenses. Have a full line of 
Mention this Paper and Send |6c., Stamps, for Samples 
JOSEPH DIXON CRUCIBLE CO., Jersey City, N. J. 


5A Graflex Camera 


@ A new camera of the reflecting type, 
which takes standard, daylight-loading roll 
film, no extra attachments being required. 
q Like the regular Auto Graflex, the focus- 
ing screen shows the object to be photo- 
graphed full size of plate and right-side up 
at the instant of exposure. 


@ The Graflex Focal Plane Shutter, which 
works at any speed from time to qy's7 of 
a second, is also a part of this camera. 
@ The 3 A Graflex loads with regular 3A 
Kodak film for photographs 314 x 532. 


3 A Graflex with Bausch & Lomb-Zeiss Tessar Lens, $124.00 


Catalog at the Dealers or 


Folmer @ Schwing Co., Rochester, N. Y. 


IN CORRESPOND IUNG ADVERTISERS PLEASE MENTION PHOTO-ERA 
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trait on exhibition —a life-size head of Mark 


Twain by Walter Barnett, of London. This 
wonderfully artistic and faithful likeness of the 
great humorist was one of a large and magnifi- 
cent collection of prints by Walter Barnett, of 
London, portraying personages prominent in 
English court, military and literary life, and 
brought to this country by Harry Fell, an East- 
man representative stationed at London. 

The display of photographic apparatus, 
though less extensive than last year’s, was very 
satisfactory and created the usual amount of in- 
terest. The following-named firms were repre- 
sented: The Eastman Kodak Company, its vari- 
ous divisions distributed in various parts of the 
building; the Anthony and Scovill Company, New 
York Studio Outfits and Cyko Paper, in charge 
of Mr. Stanbury and Benj. Pelgrift; The De- 
fender Photo-Supply Co., Ampere Paper, in 
charge of Mr. Daly, Mr. Innis and Mr. Jackson; 
The Robey-French Co., a full line of apparatus, 
backgrounds, studio furniture, etc., in charge of 
Mr. Haight, Mr. French, Mr. Avery and others; 
The Cramer Dry-Plate Co., Mr. Gustav Cramer, 
personally in attendance, assisted by Mr. Do- 
rella; The C. P. Goerz American Optical Co., 
Mr. Holst, working jointly with the Cramer Dry- 
Plate Co., demonstrating lenses, plates and the 
Goerz New Electric Studio Light; The Bausch & 
Lomb Optical Co., Mr. Zeller in charge; Curtis & 
Cameron, Harcourt Platinum Paper in black 
and sepia; Geo. Murphy Inc., Carbide Lamp 
and other photo-novelties, in charge of Mr. 
Murphy and Mr. Lavender; The Taprell- 
Loomis Co., mounts and enclosures; Willis & 
Clements, Japine Platinum Paper, in charge of 
Mr. Parker; A. M. Collins Manufacturing Co., 
photo-mounts, in charge of Mr. Stone; The 
Artura Photo-Paper Co., print-displays of Art- 
ura and Iris Papers, in charge of Dr. Early and 
staff of assistants; C. W. Shepard, Cooke Lenses 
and photo-supplies, Mr. Shepard in charge; 
Worcester Supply Co., Schervee hand-carved 
picture-frames, in charge of O. W. Chase; Dres- 
den Photo-Paper Co.; the Bridges Manufactur- 
ing Co., mounts, explained by Mr. Bridges; The 
Pohle-Werner M’f’g Co., Invisible Baby-Holder, 
demonstrated by Mr. Pohle; Pinkham & Smith 
Co., opticians and photo-supplies and _ the 
Sprague & Hathaway Co., bromide enlarge- 
ments, including high-grade portraiture and 
picture-frames — for the trade only, Mr. Hath- 
away and Mr. Woodward in attendance. 

The usual demonstrations of printing-papers 
by the several divisions of the Eastman Kodak 
Company were conducted on an extensive scale, 
attracting throngs of interested delegates thirst- 
ing for expert advice, which was imparted with 
a liberal hand. The photographic press was rep- 
resented by The Camera, Mr. Frank V. Cham- 
bers; Bulletin of Photography, Mr. Frank V. 
Chambers; Wd/son’s Photographic Magazine, 


Mr. T. Dixon Tennant; The Photographer, Mr. 
J. C. Abel, and PHoto-Era, Mr. Wilfred A. 
French. Everything at the convention went like 
a well-oiled machine. 


All needed facilities were 


amply and splendidly provided, and everybody 
was happy. Too much credit cannot be given 
to the earnest, whole-souled and brilliant work 
performed by President Evanoff and Secretary 
Hastings and their unfailing courtesy extended 
to all. 

The officers elected were as follows: president, 
Will Armstrong, of Boston; vice-president, H. E. 
Bosworth, of Springfield; secretary, George H. 
Hastings, of Haverhill; treasurer, S. M. Holman, 
of Attleboro; State vice-presidents: Maine, 
Frank F. Adams, of Portland; New Hampshire, 
C. H. Lindsey, of Manchester; Vermont, C. Bau, 
of Barre; Connecticut, H. J. Seeley, of Bridge- 
port; Rhode Island, Carl V. Pohlson; Maritime 
Provinces, G. A. Gauvin, of Halifax, N. S. 


THE LUMIERE AUTOCHROME PLATE 

AFTER a thorough investigation of the claims 
made in behalf of the Lumiére three-color (Auto- 
chrome) plate and noting its behavior in the 
hands of an accomplished American photog- 
rapher—F. M. Steadman — PHoto-ERaA is 
prepared to modify its views as previously ex- 
pressed on this subject. An American acquainted 
with the prejudices of the average English pho- 
tographic writer against products or achieve- 
ments other than English or French may, per- 
haps, be pardoned if he occasionally manifests 
a tendency to question the accuracy of state- 
ments in certain English photographic journals 
relative to successes — artistic or technical — 
other than German or American. First, the 
English photographic experts claim for their 
country the credit of all notable photographic in- 
ventions, including the three-color process, at the 
same time belittling the immortal services of 
Daguerre. The next moment they are observed 
tumbling over each other in lauding the recent 
success of the LLumiéres. Under the circum- 
stances we preferred to await information from 
a more trustworthy source, in the meantime as- 
suming a position of honest doubt. Presently 
Mr. F. M. Steadman, the well-known photo- 
graphic specialist, was invited by the Lumiéres 
to experiment with the Autochrome plate at the 
company’s American works, in Burlington, Vt. 
Mr. Steadman proved to his entire satisfaction 
that the new tri-color plate was'all that the in- 
ventors claimed for it. Ina personal letter to the 
editor of PHoTo-ERA he gives expression to his 
unbounded enthusiasm for the achievement of 
the Lumiére Brothers. Mr. Steadman writes as 
follows: 

BURLINGTON, VT., Sept. 1, 1907. 

“My dear Mr. French:— 

“T wish to say in a purely personal way that, 
when you see a finished Autochrome, you will be 
surprised at the beauty and purity of the colors 
and the rich effect of the gradations in light and 
shade. I have never seen anything so beautiful 
even in oil by the best painters. Of course I do 
not speak of the whole effect as a work of art, 
considering that I posed the subjects, exposed 
and developed the plates. You may know that 
I make no claim, whatever, to art-ability. I re- 
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fer, particularly, to the intrinsic beauty of the 
rendering of a surface in its natural color and 
with the feeling of atmosphere that surrounds it; 
the purity and richness of the colors as they alter 
their brilliancy in the modeling of the form of 
an object according to the light and shade that 
was upon it. You cannot believe the truth con- 
cerning them until you see them. 

“Naturally, being of such a special and deli- 
cate nature, the Autochrome plate cannot possi- 
bly have the latitude of an ordinary emulsion. 
The exposure must be as close as possible to the 
time required. But there is no real difficulty 
in this respect, only for the ‘old-stager,’ who 
considers it an insult to his judgment to let his 
brains help him expose correctly. 

“T have no doubt that the dulness of color, as 
mentioned by certain critics who have written 
up the plate, has resulted from under-exposure. 
This is not difficult to believe, when one knows 
the large percentage of total losses through un- 
der-exposure with ordinary emulsions. 

“Five of the six plates that I have so far used, 
have been exposed in the shade of trees, and the 
exposure has been double the P. O. P. time mul- 
tiplied by the U. S. number of the diaphragm 
used. Some of these exposures were but four sec- 
onds with U. S. diaphragm No. 1 (f.4). This is 
the rule as deducted from the maker’s directions 
of one second in bright sunlight with diaphragm 
U.S. 4 (£-8). 

“When you realize that the finished Auto- 
chrome is a transparency, and that during the 
process the emulsion is attacked or exposed 
through the very screen that differentiates the 
colors, you wil] understand that, if the emulsion 
is exposed to give ‘clear-glass’ effects, the posi- 
tive made from it will of necessity be very dark 
over such an area. This would be the same even 
when made on an ordinary emulsion, and much 
less so when made on a delicate, special plate of 
this kind, could it be expected that the colors 
should show brilliantly through an emulsion de- 
veloped to a considerable opacity and made 
from a negative, the emulsion of which, at the 
time of the exposure, was not exposed through 
the differentiating-screen for sufficient time to 
properly affect it. If close to the proper exposure 
is given, however, I have found that the plate will 
render the correctly-graduated color of a surface 
down into the half-tones and deep shadows. It 
is only when exposure is decidedly under normal, 
or the subject extremely contrasty in character, 
that the plate would show any weakness in dis- 
playing the colors.” 


AMERICAN FEDERATION OF PHOTO- 
GRAPHIC SOCIETIES 


Errorts to make the Fourth American Pho- 
tographic Salon a success have borne good fruit. 
President R. L. Sleeth, Jr., and Secretary W. E. 
Strayer have worked indefatigably the last few 
months, and have every reason to be satisfied. 
The Preliminary Jury, consisting of Messrs. 
William T. Knox, Dwight A. Davis, John Chis- 
lett, Winfield Scott Cline, D. H. Brookins, Frank 


G. Wood, William H. Phillips, H. W. Minns, 
R. E. Weeks, R. L. Wadhams and R. L. Sleeth, 
Jr., with William H. Zerbe, chairman, met at the 
rooms of the Pen, Pencil and Camera Club, 
1120 Wood St., Wilkinsburg, Penn., September 
18, and went through the arduous work of win- 
nowing. The Final Jury sat September 21, per- 
forming the thankless task of choosing the pic- 
tures entitled to the honor in the Salon. 

The catalogue, of which ten thousand have 
been printed, is more artistic, hence more expen- 
sive, than any heretofore issued by the Federa- 
tion. Everything, so far, points to a highly meri- 
torious exhibit and to greatly increased interest 
throughout the country in the Fourth Salon. 


WILLIAM ROBINSON CABOT 


In the death of Willidm R. Cabot, Aug. 2, 
1907, the Boston Camera Club lost its beloved 
president. He strove earnestly and conscien- 
tiously for the welfare of the organization of 
which he had been the head for several years. 
While anxious that his club should take a high 
position in the photographic world, he was con- 
servative and prudent, believing it unwise to in- 
cur any heavy expense without compensating re- 
sults. He was on the eve of making several im- 
portant improvements in the club, greatly in- 
creasing the club’s picture-hanging facilities — 
a much-desired change — when he was stricken 
down. 

Mr. Cabot became the president of the Boston 
Camera Club Jan. 4, 1904. He endeared himself 
to all by his unfailing good nature, inspiring per- 
sonality and his ready, practical knowledge of 
all matters photographic. His genial, helpful 
presence will be sadly missed. 


PRIZE CONTEST OF THE SHERBROOKE 
CAMERA CLUB 

THE annual print composition of the Camera 
Club of Sherbrooke, Canada, P. Q., was held 
last August. The sixty prints submitted in this 
contest ranged small in size, and, as the club is 
youngand stirring, the results attained give prom- 
ise of better things. The degree of technical 
knowledge displayed was most gratifying, and 
there was in evidence a marked appreciation of 
the art-principles in picture-making. It was, 
therefore, not difficult to select a fair proportion 
of prints deserving high commendation. The 
prize pictures possessed uncommon merit, for 
they demanded and received technical skill of a 
very high order. They were as follows: first 
prize, ‘“‘While the World Sleeps,” a park illumi- 
nated by electric light, and the largest print sub- 
mitted, by R. S. Planche; second prize, indoor, 
full-length portrait of little boy, by F. B. Rollin- 
son; third prize, outdoor portrait of miner, show- 
ing gold-dust in pan, by Kenneth Kennedy; and 
fourth prize, architectural subject, by T. B 
Rollinson. The grand prize, a valuable Kodak 
with supplies, offered by the Canadian Kodak 
Company, was awarded to R. S. Planche, winner 
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Platinum Papers 


FOR PROGRESSIVE PHOTOGRAPHERS 


We make the kind with all the 
TROUBLES LEFT OUT 


NO SEPIA SOLUTION REQUIRED 
NO HOT DEVELOPMENT NECESSARY 
_NO BRONZING POSSIBLE 


ORDER BY NUMBER 


NEW YORK PLATINUM 


MEDIUM WEIGHT 


No. 96, Smooth "Wie" No. 90, Rough wii" 
No. 97, Smooth, Sepia No. 93, Rough, Sepia 

To cover postal charges, send a five-cent stamp for a perfect print 
on each of these four grades, or a ten-cent stamp will bring a sample 


can of cabinet size, with developer for same, and full instructions. 
We make twenty other kinds, including Developing, Bromide and 


Gelatine Papers— 
ALL GOOD 


Ask any independent dealer, or write us for Prices, Samples and Discounts 


ADDRESS DEPARTMENT P 


Mirmont Photo-Paper Co. 


GLENDALE, BROOKLYN, N. Y. 
NEW YORK OFFICE, 18 EAST 23D STREET 


IN CORRESPONDING WITH ADVERTISERS PLEASE MENTION PHOTO-ERA 
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READ THE NEW BOOK 


ART-PRINCIPLES IN 
PORTRAIT-PHOTOGRAPHY 


By Professor Otto Walter Beck 


Composition, Treatment of Backgrounds, Proc- 
esses involved in Manipulating the 
Negative 


CONTENTS 


Art and Photography 
Art versus Nature 
Light and Shade 

Backgrounds 
Tone, Color 
Lighting 
Lines 
The Foil 
Stability 
Processes, etc. 
Theories of Spots 


Power and Force or Lines 


This notable work has been endorsed by 
the leading American and English workers 


PRICE, $3.00 


POSTAGE 20 CENTS ADDITIONAL 


Send your order now to 


PHOTO-ERA 


WILFRED A. FRENCH, Publisher 


383 Boylston Street Boston, Mass. 


AMERICAN PHOTOGRAPHY 


successor to 


American Amateur Photographer, Camera 
and Dark Room and Photo Beacon 


Representations of Pictorial Photography 
in each issue. Hints to beginners. 
New apparatus and formulae. _II- 
lustrated criticism of prints. Club 
News. Etc., etc. 

A magazine of useful and reliable information 


Monthly, 15c per copy Yearly subscription, $1.50 


AMERICAN PHOTOGRAPHY 
361 Broadway, New York 


USEFUL TEN-CENT BOOKS 


Camera and Dark Room Series 


No. 1. Retouching for Amateurs 

No. 2. Exposure Tables and Note-book 

No. 3. How to Take Portraits 

No. 4. Bromide Enlargement 

No. 5. Manual of Photography 

No. 6. Practical Development 

No. 7. Popular Printing Processes 

No. 8. Elementary Pictorial Composition 
Todd’s Dime Series 

No. |. Development 

No. 2. Photographic Printing Processes 

No. 3. Beginners’ Troubles 

No. 4. The Elements of Pictorial Composition 


Old Reliable Photographic Text-Books 


First Step in Photography, Todd, 25 cents 
Second Step in Photography, Todd, 50 cents 
A Reference Book of Practical Photography, 50 cents 
Artistic Lighting, Inglis, 50 cents 

Photo Beacon Exposure Tables 
Guaranteed correct, 25 cents 


Useful Arts Series 


1. Designing and Drawing 

2. Dyes, Stains, Varnishes, etc. 

3. Wood Carvi 

4. Gouge and Indented Woodwork 


25 cents each, or the four for 50 cents 


THE AMERICAN 
PHOTOGRAPHIC PUBLISHING CO. 


361 Broadway, New York 
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of the first prize. The collection was sent to Bos- 
ton and judged by Wilfred A. French, of PHoro- 
ERA. 


THE NEW PHOTOGRAPHIC WEEKLY 


Tuat there is room for more than one weekly 
photographic publication in this country is 
proved by the appearance of the Bulletin of 
Photography, issued once a week by Frank V. 
Chambers, publisher and editor of The Camera. 
This, the latest publication in the American 
photographic field, is devoted to the interests of 
the professional photographer, supplying him, 
as is implied, with the latest news. The size of 
the Bulletin is 9} x 12t inches. This gives ample 
space for half-tone illustrations, which are of 
generous dimensions and of excellent quality. 
The typography leaves nothing to be desired, 
while the amount of desirable advertising in evi- 
dence indicates that the new weekly will prove a 
paying proposition. The editorial duties devolve 
upon John Bartlett and A. D. Silliman, both men 
of recognized technical and literary ability. PHo- 
TO-ERA heartily congratulates the publisher on 
the neat and dignified appearance, as well as on 
the propitious beginning, of his new journal. 
May the results fully meet his expectations. 


INDEXES TO PHOTO-ERA 


A LARGE number of requests for indexes have 
been received at this office from librarians and 
individuals who wish to bind their files of PHo- 
TO-ERA for reference. In order to obviate fur- 
ther correspondence, the editor of PHOTO-ERA 
announces that indexes to the last four volumes 
will be printed in the December issue. 


A NEW CAMERA CLUB 


THE Racine Camera Club was organized at 
Racine, Wis., on Aug. 5, 1907, with a char- 
ter list of thirty-seven names. The following 
officers were elected to hold until November: 
president, George E. Rodgers; vice-president, 
Fred J. Guenther, Jr.; secretary, Miriam Wash- 
burn; treasurer, Chris Mortenson; librarian, 
B. H. Jillson. The club is an auxiliary of the 
Wisconsin Camera Club of Milwaukee, Wis. 
Meetings will be held on the first Wednesday of 
each month. 


BOOK REVIEWS 
INVESTIGATIONS ON THE THEORY OF THE PHO- 

TOGRAPHIC Process. By S. E. Sheppard and 

C. E. Kenneth Mees. 12mo, cloth, $1.75, net. 

Illustrated. Longmans, Green & Co., Lon- 

don, New York, Bombay and Calcutta. 

The present volume is in no sense a text-book 
or an authoritative treatise on the theory of neg- 
ative-making, but, as the authors modestly put it, 
simply a collection of certain investigations car- 
ried on in the past four years. The work ap- 
pears to be sufficiently comprehensive to claim 
the serious attention of those workers interested 
in the basis of their hobby or profession; of the 
experimental investigator in photography and 
of the scientific student of photographic chem- 


istry. The contents of the book is made up as 
follows: Part I, The Bearing of Physical Chem- 
istry on Development. Instruments and Meth- 
ods of Working. Part II, The Physical Chemis- 
try of Exposure, Development and Fixation. 
Part III, The Sensitometry of Photographic 
Plates. While each chapter challenges the in- 
terest of the reader, the one analyzing the phys- 
ical condition of the latent image is peculiarly 
engrossing. Of immense practical value to every 
serious worker is the chapter on the decay and 
destruction of the latent image. The chapter 
devoted to the theory of fixation —a subject of 
vital importance to every negative-maker — also 
merits thorough perusal. In the course of their 
analytical demonstrations the writers are care- 
ful to refer to the various high authorities whom 
they have consulted, and one notes, in this con- 
nection, names that are illustrious in the domain 
of photographic research — Eder, Geedicke, 
The Lumitre Brothers, Seyewetz, Abney, 
Bothamley, Miethe, Vogel, Schaum, Luther, 
Abegg, Ostwald, Hurter and Driffield, Joly, 
Lea, Wilderman, Sterry, Wood and many others. 
This feature, alone, and in theabsence of a proper 
analysis, should impress the casual reader with 
the immense importance of the work, which is 
dedicated to Sir William Ramsey. 


YEAR-BOOK OF PHOTOGRAPHY AND AMATEURS’ 
GUIDE, 1907-08; edited by F. J. Mortimer, 
F.R.P.S. Price, 50 cents; postage, 15 cents. 
American agent, G. Gennert, 24 East Thir- 
teenth St., New York City. 

The arrival of the forty-eighth edition of this 
favorite annual during the month of July added 
much to the pleasure of summer photography. 
The contents is uncommonly attractive and of 
decidedly practical value. This is particularly 
true of the following (illustrated) monographs: 
““Seascape and Yacht Photography,” by F. J. 
Mortimer; “Landscape Photography,” by J. C. 
Warburg; “Practical Portrait Photography,” by 
C. H. Hewitt; “ Architectural Photography,” by 
H. W. Bennett and “Flower and Fruit Photog- 
raphy,” by Edward Seymour. Other sections of 
interest to us Americans are “‘ Directory of Eng- 
lish Photographic Societies,” brought up to date, 
“Review of the Year’s Work” and “ Formule 
and Data,’ revised to meet the worker’s current 
needs in the dark-room and in the field. We are 
sincere in saying that a copy of the current Year- 
book should be in the hands of every serious 
worker, including the beginner. 


FOCUSING A FILM-CAMERA 


AMONG the recent patents announced in the 
Scientific American is one by J. B. Ketchum, of 
Joplin, Mo., for use ina camera having a ground- 
glass focusing-plate across which the film is 
passed. An opening is provided in the film or 
its web, which may be brought into position over 
the ground-glass; in this way one is enabled to 
focus an image on the ground-glass without re- 
moving the film from the camera. The invention 
prevents tearing the edges of the opening. 
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WITH THE TRADE 


ANSCO FILM 

In demonstrating the high quality of Ansco 
Film,'the/Anthony and Scovill Company has issued 
an illustrated circular showing the comparative 
merits of the Ansco Film and the Eastman Film. 
The results in evidence were obtained with the 
Chapman-Jones Plate Tester, and would seem 
to supply the Ansco firm with ground for exulta- 
tion. 

We all recognize the fact that the Eastman 
Film is the standard of uniform excellence, and 
it is g-atifying to realize that the Ansco Film has 
reached a stage of efficiency which will make for 
keener competition than what has hitherto ex- 
isted. We are thus reminded of the old story of 
Robert Bruce and the spider — he that does not 
first succeed tries again. We congratulate the 
Anthony and Scovill Company on the high quality 
of its film product. 


THE NEW TRIPLE-MONTHLY JOURNAL 

American Photography is the name of the pho- 
tographic monthly incorporating The American 
Amateur Photographer, Photo-Beacon and Cam- 
era and Dark-Room, succeeding, with the July 
issue, the American Amateur Photographer and 
Camera and Dark-Room, the combination being 
the direct result of the acquisition of Photo-Bea- 
con, Mr. F. Dundas Todd, its former publisher 
and editor, retiring. The most striking feature 
of the enlarged monthly is the excellence of its 
half-tone reproductions. To the editorial staff 
has been added the name of Mr. Todd, who con- 
tributes an article in the August number, the il- 
lustrations of which, curiously enough, are al- 
most entirely from English prints. As they are 
of high artistic merit, the readers of American 
Photography are the gainers. We trust that our 
improved cotemporary, though obviously pro- 
fessing devotion to American photography, will 
continue to favor its readers with reproductions 
of foreign prints, so long as they are deserving 
the honor. 


ART-PRINCIPLES IN PORTRAIT- 
PHOTOGRAPHY 


Few books devoted to a photographic sub- 
ject have met the success enjoyed by the above- 
named book of Otto Walter Beck. The chief 
object of the author, an art-authority of high 
reputation, is to enable workers to improve their 
negatives in conformity with well-known art- 
principles. He explains his method in a delight- 
fully clear manner, emphasizing his instructions 
with the aid of illustrations, using examples of 
the painter’s art as well as original photographs. 
Every portrait-worker should acquaint himself 
with the contents of this valuable book, which 
has received the highest endorsement of noted 


English portraitists, including Furley4Lewis, 
Fred Hollyer, Walter Barnett and others. B. T. 
Betsford has recently published an English 
edition of the work to meet the demand of pho- 
tographers in Great Britain. The price of the 
volume is $3.00, and it will be sent, post-paid, 
by the publisher of PHoTo-ERA, on receipt of 
the ‘amount. 


ERRATA 


WE regret that there was even a slight error in 
our announcement regarding the Goerz Celor 
lens No. 200,000, of which the makers desire to 
regain possession, in order to add to their his- 
torical collection at Berlin. Our printer, being 
impressed by the reports of the new Lumiére 
color-plates, promptly converted our legibly- 
executed “Celor” into “Color.” 

The other error was the wrong address given 
William Findlay, the well-known writer and pic- 
torialist of Aberdeen, Scotland, whose address 
is manifestly mot Fraserburgh, as erroneously 
stated in our September issue. 


THE FILM PACK 


Workers seeking the minimum of weight and 
bulk in mechanical equipment will do well to 
acquaint themselves with the merits of the Premo 
Film Pack. To users of cut films this highly- 
perfected adjunct offers advantages hitherto 
deemed impossible of achievement. It now rep- 
resents the acme of utility, lightness and com- 
pactness, and appeals especially to the tourist. 
The Rochester Optical Company will mail to 
any one interested its booklet on the subject of 
the film pack system. 


THE “PRISM” BOOKLET 


THE Prism, issued monthly by the Bausch & 
Lomb Optical Company, bids fair to become a 
permanent favorite in the photographic world. 
Photographic truths were never presented in a 
manner more original and attractive. It is im- 
possible not to read this tiny brochure from 
cover to cover before putting it down. Like the 
initial number, the August issue is a credit to the 
publishers. A copy costs only a two-cent stamp. 


PAPA CRAMER’S LITTLE JOKE 

AN inspiring sight at the New England Pho- 
tographers’ Convention was the appearance of 
Gustav Cramer, head of the Cramer Dry-Plate 
Company — active, genial, ready with helpful 
suggestions and a picture of bodily vigor. Chaffed 
about his conversion to vegetarianism, with a 
marked preference for a diet of grapes, figs and 
thistles — see the Cramer advertisement for last 
May—the veteran plate-maker exclaimed, 
cheerily: “I eat Force every morning from a 
Cramer Plate!” 
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Eastman Kodak Company 


ROCHESTER, N. Y., The Kodak City. 


FLASHLIGHT PORTRAIT FROM 
“AMATEUR PORTRAITURE BY FLASHLIGHT."’ 


TWO WAYS. 


There are two ways of making flash- 
lights, one is to place your subject 
stiffly upright in a chair and fire off a 
charge of flash powder from most any 
position so long as the flash does not 
reflect into the lens. 

This is what is called the ‘‘soot 
and whitewash’? method of Flash- 
light Photography and usually results 
in social exile for the photographer. 

The second method is just as easy, 
easier in fact, and the results produced 
are really worth while. 

Flashlight is really much simpler 
to control than daylight because you 
haven’t so much of it, and what you 
have is concentrated, so you may 
direct it ‘ust where you want it. 


(1) 


The simplest and safest preparations 
for successful flashlight work are the 
Eastman Flash Sheets and_ the 
Eastman Spreader Flash Cartridges. 

The Flash Sheets should be used 
in all instances where there is practi- 
cally no danger of subjects moving 
during exposure. 

Flash Sheets burn slowly taking 
about one second to consume and 
afford a soft, even illumination that 
make them specially advantageous 
for artistic portraiture. 

The Spreader Flash Cartridges 
afford an instantaneous flash and are 
ideal for picturing small children and 
other restless subjects. 

The making of truly artistic pictures 
by flash light is a simple and fascina- 
ting process, all of which is most 
clearly set forth in our booklet 
‘‘Amateur Portraiture by Flashlight,”’ 
which is yours for the asking. 

If your dealer happens to be tempo- 
rarily out of them, drop us a postal. 


A PRINTING 
SUGGESTION. 
L. H. D, IN GOOD HOUSEKEEPING. 


We wished to print pictures by gas- 
light, but the one light available was 
high up on 
the wall 
over the 
gas stove. 
We took 
the wire 
broiler, laid 
one side 
along the 
movable 
arm of the 
gas_ brack- 
et, the 
other against the wall and thus had a 
perfectly satisfactory support for our 
printing frame. 
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Eastman Kodak Company 


ROCHESTER, N. Y., The Kodak City. 


TESTED CHEMICALS. 


Many amateurs have not stopped to 
consider the fact that there is quality 
in chemicals as well as in all other 
things in daily use. 

To them, because both good and 
bad chemicals have practically the 
same appearance, any chemical hav- 
ing the right name will serve in com- 
pounding their formulas. 

Then when the preparation com- 
pounded in this manner does not 
produce first class results, the failure 
is attributed to the plate or film or 
paper and not to the poor quality of 
chemicals used in the formula for 
working, 

Any one may purchase sodas and 
other photographic chemicals in the 
open market. 

It is also a simple matter to weigh 
out and dissolve these chemicals in a 
certain amount of water. 

Now why do chemical preparations 
put up by the manufacturers of sensi- 
tive photographic goods cost more 
than those put up by irresponsible 
manufacturers or by the amateur him- 
self? It stands to reason that the 
manufacturer of the sensitive products 
must put the price of the chemicals 
necessary to work his sensitive goods 
at the lowest possible figure so as to 
increase the use of his principal output. 
But, most important, is the fact that 
the chemical preparations with which 
to work his products must do their 
work 

Here is where the cost comes in; 
the manufacturer must provide facil- 
ities for the scientific testing of all his 
chemicals, he must know absolutely as 
to their strength, purity and general 
fitness for their purpose. 

Laboratories and the employment 
of expert chemists cost money—but 
it is worth it to you as well as to the 
manufacturer. 

Such tests are a cheap insurance of 
good results. 


The few cents more you pay for a 
package of tested chemicals, over the 
cost of the unknown kind is an 
exceedingly low premium to pay, when 
the final result is considered. 


COLOR IN 
PORTRAITS. 


THE DEMONSTRATOR IN CAMERA 
CRAFT. 


The advertisements of the new 
Royal Velox seem to ignore one very 
important point in its favor. Try a 
simple experiment. Make a print 
from a portrait negative, preferably a 
bust picture in which the arms and 
shoulders are concealed but little by 
drapery, on a black-and-white paper 
and a print on the new Royal Velox 
toned with Veloxre-developer. Com- 
pare them and observe the added 
roundness that the warmer print 
seems to have, Warm tones in a 
portrait always seem to impart a 
certain amount of roundness than can 
not be secured in any other way. It 
is simply this point that has always 
made it so hard to induce the real 
critics, the buying public, to accept 
black-and-white work for their por- 
traits. I think the making of the 
suggested experiment will be a reve- 
lation to many who have never 
observed the fact which the experiment 
demonstrates. 


For the short 
days— 
Eastman N. C. 
the only film 
with the speed 


of the Seed 27. 
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Eastman Kodak Company 


ROCHESTER, N. Y., The Kodak City. 


Why Grope in the Dark 


WHEN IT’S DAYLIGHT ALL THE WAY WITH THE 


KODAK TANK 


‘* It has been proved, by logic, by experiment and by rule 
of thumb, time after time, that tank development does all that 
| hand and eye nursing can do, yet there are thousands who refuse 


to believe what is known as a fact, and who still stick to the old, 
red light, hot stuffy room and variable formula methods.’’— 
C. H. Claudy in ‘‘ The Camera.”’ 


The Experience is in the Tank. 
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Redeveloped with Velox 
Re-developer its rich 
Sepia tones afford just 
the proper warmth to 
landscapes, and to por- 
traits a roundness and 
delicacy most alluring. 


NEPERA DIVISION, 
Eastman Kodak Co. 
All Dealers. Rochester, N. Y. 
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